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‘THE MOTHER BEAR HAD LIFTED A HUGE LOG AND WAS TELLING 
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BY FRANK STICK 


Ir has been said some- 
where that every com- 
plete animal biography 
must end in a tragedy; 
but I doubt if this broad 
statement would have 
held good regarding the 
Black Bears of Lake- 
land. 

From what I learned 
concerning them, dur- 
ing a long residence 
in the North Country, 
the only enemies they 
seemed to fear were 
men, and if they had 
only known it, the in- 
habitants of those parts 
really considered them 
most desirable as neigh- 
bors. You see, it was 
these people’s occupation to take care of the city 
folk in search of recreation, who tarried at their 
lodgings, and the sight of a real wild bear would 
richly compensate these town-bred folk for days 
and weeks of rather poor angling. As few stran- 
gers came into those parts excepting the peace- 
ably inclined city people, the bears were in little 
danger, even from mankind. 

After all, it is possible that the animals got a 
certain amount of amusement from these visitors. 
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We know a bear's inquisitiveness is highly devel- 
oped. And as a man was reasonably sure to be 
winded or sighted, long before he had any know- 
ledge of the bears’ whereabouts, what an easy 
matter it was for them to scuttle noiselessly 
through the brush, and from a vantage-point to 
the rear of some log or rock safely to contemplate 
the actions of the queer two-legged animal. 

For the entire summer that marked the cub- 
hood of the young members of a certain bear 
family, my home was a comfortable “A” tent, 
pitched in a sheltering cluster of pines and hem- 
locks. From the front door one could cast a 
“spoon”—slap!—on the bosom of Shichaboga 
Lake, and through the tiny window in the rear I 
could see high above me, an eagle’s nest on the 
brow of the big hill, called by the Indians “Long 
Look.” 

That summer I had very little to do in the way 
of duty, and months of sunshine in which to do it. 
So at odd times, I struck up a sort of one-sided 
acquaintance with Mrs. Bear and her children. It 
could scarcely have been called a close acquaint- 
ance, for, until weeks passed, I never came nearer 
to the entire family than some two hundred feet. 
However, binoculars worked such magic on this 
occasion as to enable me to imagine myself remov- 
ing a fat cockle-bur that adorned Madam Bruin’s 
left ear; and with the aid of the glasses and by 
studying their tracks and the signs left by them in 
their travels, I learned almost as much concerning 
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the habits of these animals as from watching them 
with my own eyes. 

My first meeting with the bears occurred while 
paddling home from fishing one evening—at the 
hour of yellow sunset and purple silhouettes. As 
I rounded a wooded point, the canoe sliding softly 
through the still water, I saw the family on the 
beach some seventy-five yards distant. The mother 
bear had lifted a huge log that must have weighed 
nearly half a ton, and with it balanced in her 
arms, was telling her cubs—in bear language—tc 
stand from under. The little creatures, intent on 
the good things entombed in the rotten wood, 
were dancing and tumbling around beneath, in 
great danger of being flattened into fur mats. 

Seizing an opportune moment, the mother al- 
lowed the log to crash to the sand. My! How 
the cubs did poke their little black noses and 
slender tongues into every crevice and worm- 
hole, and how they did slap and tear the soft 
wood, and growl and smack their pursed-up lips 
over the larve and insects that rewarded their 
efforts 

Unheeded, the canoe had drifted against a 
scraggy, half-submerged log, from whose danger- 
ous embrace I freed it with a couple of strokes of 
the paddle. When I glanced up, the beach before 
me was perfectly bare of animal life. There was 
not a glimpse of the big bear or the little ones 
I rubbed my unbelieving eyes, and looked and 
looked, but not a sign of any bear could be seen. 
Nothing but the broken log, and—when I came 
to examine the beach more closely—numberless 
tracks, to prove it was not a dream. Not even a 
distinct sound from the bears’ quick scramble for 
cover had disturbed the evening quiet, though 
later I fancied I could remember the echo of a 
grunt from the old one. 

Ou a Sunday, while gathering a mess of rasp- 
berries along a bush-smothered foot-path, I no- 
ticed a black speck high on the slope of the Long 
Look. Focusing the binoculars, an old black bear 
came into my field of vision. Lower on the hill I 
spied a cub, then another, and later, still another 
walked into view. Like myself they were berry- 
ing, and had evidently happened on a windfall. 

Mother Bear gathered the ruby-burdened 
bushes to her with both arms and was licking the 
fruit into her champing jaws as eagerly as though 
thorns were unknown. 

The baby bears, at somewhat of a disadvantage 
by reason of their short stature, still managed 
very well indeed. The favorite method employed 
by them when the berries were too high to be 
easily reached, lay in bending the bushes to the 
ground by waddling over them 

One could not but envy the cubs their perfect 
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enjoyment of the feast. Seemingly, they had noc 
a single care. No thought beyond keeping little 
round bodies filled to bursting with the good things 
so bountifully supplied all about them. Yet, un- 
derlying this seeming peace and content, the very 
foundation of an animal’s existence, lay the great 
fear; the fear of mankind, to which every other 
instinct takes second place. Every other instinct, 
did I say? Let me retract this statement, for there 
is a greater something, but whether an instinct or a 
thought, no man knows. As strongly it comes to 
the bird as to the beast. Ay, as strongly to the 
she-bear, for all we know, as to any other mother ; 
for ““mother-love” we call it. 

Often as the old bear fed, that day on the 
Long Look, she would rise high among the bushes, 
her forepaws hanging close at her sides, and with 
twitching nostrils would search the atmosphere for 
any hint of danger—turning her keen eyes to the 
mountains first, and then to the country of lakes 
and pine groves below her. After a bit, still 
feeding, the family moved out of my sight around 
an elbow of the hill. 

Several weeks after this, as I flipped breakfast 
flapjacks in front of my tent, an old Indian, a 
friend whom I had not seen for many days, came 
up from the landing—striding flat-footed and 
noiselessly in his moccasined feet—and grunted a 
greeting: 

“How ?” 

“How?” I answered, without looking up from 
my labors. And this was the extent of our con- 
versation, till later.—our breakfast disposed of,— 
he asked for whisky. 

“No!” 

“Got tobac?” was his next query, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

Yes, I had tobacco, plenty of it; and I gave him 
a goodly supply. 

His silence disappeared 
cheer of the smoking, and, 
him concerning them, he 
bears. 

Yes, he had killed several ; a half dozen, maybe: 
but none of late years. The last killing had hap- 
pened several winters back, when he found the 
trail of a big she-bear in the snow, and had fol- 
lowed it thirty, forty miles to a shallow den 
under a shelf of rock she had chosen for her 
winter sleep. This was pure luck, he thought 
He had once met with an old bear and her two 
cubs in a berry patch. The big one ran and the 
cubs climbed a burnt pine, but he shinned up 
after them. 

It seems the mother bear returned, searching 
for her offspring, and made considerable dis- 
turbance. Old Buckskin showed me four claw 
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talked to me about 
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marks on his shoulder, one of them reaching to 
his waist. She had hit him twice, sending him 
head over heels into a snaggy windfall, where he 
lay till she left with her young. 

In his entire experience he had never known 
of a bear doing battle with a man unless it was a 
mother bear with cubs. He considered them 
shyer beasts than foxes, lynx or deer—more diffi- 
cult to hunt than any other animal. 

Many truths he told me of the woods; things 
not generally found in natural histories, nor yet 
in new nature libraries; and, later in the day, he 
took the trail for a little lumbering town eighteen 
miles distant. 

One day I shouldered my canoe along an ancient 
lumber road, bound for a small river of hard- 
fighting bass and whopping muskalonge. In the 
big timber, things appeared in a half gloom, 
though the sun shone fervidly in the open. Here 
and there, where its rays filtered fitfully through 
the lesser interlacing of branches above the wind- 
ing roadway, lay warm, irregular spots of yellow. 
The canoe resting upon my neck and shoulders, 
hid from my view objects to the right and left of 
me, but in front the trail was open, as all trails 
should be. The day smelled fresh and fragrant with 
the growing of green things. Through the deep 
forest lay the penetrating silence of a big cathe- 
dral; only the high strain of insects to make the 
silence felt the more. 

As we sometimes suddenly become aware of a 
far-off sound of music that creeps but slowly 
into our thouglts, I became aware of a new voice 
in the forest stillness. Rather a faint confusion 
of many small voices; more piercing, though of 
less volume than the note of any instrument. 
Now, if I had been a grade higher in the school 
of woodcraft, I should, no doubt, have dropped 
my canoe and crept forward to investigate, for 
I recognized the sound as coming from a swarm 
of bees, fighting mad. A few yards farther, as I 
rounded a turn in the road the whole comedy was 
before me. 

My bear family of the lake shore and the berry 
patch were about to dine. Not standing out in 
bold relief from the surrounding cover, as a do- 
mestic animal would have appeared, but rather 
mellowing and merging into it, almost a part of 
the inanimate things of nature, they seemed. 
Mother Bear was clawing eagerly at a jagged 
rent in the trunk of a tall maple, from which 
issued a storming army of bees, intent on pro- 
tecting their treasure of honey. In front, and 


nearer to me, the three cubs waited in eager ex- 
pectation, their attention somewhat disturbed by 
the little warriors who harassed them. 

As I looked, one of the youngsters tumbled 


backward with a squeal of rage, where he rolled 
into a growth of ferns—a fat, animated muff— 
rubbing his nose vigorously the while. 

Things happened rapidly after this. The she- 
bear somehow became aware of my presence— 
though she could scarce have winded me in the 
stillness—and whirled around on her hind legs, 
snarling. I must have made a strange and start- 
ling appearance, with the canoe overtopping me 
by four feet, the prow curving downward like the 
beak of some huge bird. At any rate, one look 
was enough, and with an earnest command to her 
usually obedient family, she disappeared in the 
brush, two cubs trailing close behind, and poor 
little Bear-of-the-Sting completely forgotten by 
her in the rush; but not by me. Oh, no! Within 
a few yards of the youngster, he saw me coming, 
through his pain, and made off down the road, 
yelling his fear huskily. As I took after him, 
something hot and stingy—like the dart from a 
blow gun—hit me on the cheek, and another 
above my right eye. A hot cinder crept up 
my sleeve and stayed there, burning. Yet these 
stings I scarcely noticed, in the joy of the 
chase. 

The cub was cornered for a moment by the 
river, but the sight of me sent him splashing into 
the water. Ten feet from shore I caught him and 
smothered him in the depths of a flannel shirt to 
stop his raging. I carried him home with me. 

Arrived at camp—of course the fishing was 
given up for the day—I coupled together two 
strong chain stringers and with a length of rope 
fastened Master Bear to a young birch. Then, 
after rubbing the swellings on his and my own 
face with mud and soda, I tried, with little suc- 
cess, to make his acquaintance. All that day he 
sulked under a stunted fir-tree, and refused to 
eat or drink. Even maple syrup, and that rich 
concoction, locally known as “spotted puppy” 
tempted him not at all. 

Next morning the tin in which I had offered 
the food was licked clean—whether by the cub or 
the thievish pine squirrels that awakened me each 
morning, I could not tell. That day I tried to 
make friends with him, and the day following and 
each succeeding day; but no, my advances were 
in vain. This was a strange cub indeed, for usu- 
ally they can be tamed easily. 

Often at night I heard him whining and wor- 
rying at his tether, and at times, he would 
burst into a long “y-a-a-a!” of grief; an evil 
thing for any young animal. He was losing flesh 
rapidly. All the plumpness of his body was gone, 
his nose grew dry and scaly, and even his coat 
became dry and lusterless,—always a sign of ill 
health in furry creatures. 
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The eighth day after the incident of the bees, I 
was awakened some time after midnight, by a 
most direful wailing from my captive. I lay and 
listened for some time, loth to leave the comfort 
of my blankets Then inquisitiveness getting 
the better of my lazy drowsiness, J crept to the 
front of the tent, unlaced the flap and looked 
out. 

The cub had crawled up the birch as far as 
possible, and, grasping a branch with his fore- 
paws, half hanging, half clinging to the trunk, 
was calling mournfully. At intervals as I lis- 
tened, from far up above on the Long Look, came 
an answering note, but so faint and far away it 
was, I could not be sure of the nature of the ani- 
mal that called—it was somewhat like, yet unlike, 
the drawn-out, grating bark of a fox. The cub, 
with his keener sense of sound, no doubt read its 
meaning aright. This animal, whatever it was, 
at least was free, and he was in chains. 

Closer to us were other sounds, soft voices of 
the night, full of content. The light wind that 
rustled and whispered through the trees; bull- 
frogs, rumbling bass on the lake shore; peepers, 
joining their hig> trebles, plainly audible, a musk- 
rat’s gnawing, and the plash of a mink or some 


venturesome fish in the shallows. From the 
northern horizon, reaching high above the soft 
silhouette of pines, with movifg points and 


streamers of light, the aurora borealis blazed and 
played incessantly, dimming the stars with its luster. 

I remembered another captive I had known in 
a distant city. A young student, a “country mouse,” 
who, searching for knowledge, had strayed from 
pleasant places and lay for months marooned in 
the heart of a great metropolis. And I remem- 
bered how he longed, with a ceaseless craving— 
as it must have been with the cub—for the scenes 
of his -heart’s desire. Not but that there were 
oases of beauty in that prison of his, for the parks 
were fair to look upon, and free to all who 
cared to enter. But the parks were sur- 
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rounded by rusty brick buildings, and by chim- 
neys that belched out black smoke. Even the 
church spires were dingy, and the tinsel on them 
was tarnished. Inside the parks were iron posts 
and chains, and even guards with clubs. Only at 
night, when mantling darkness hid smoke-stacks 
and buildings, would he sometimes slink into the 
depths of the bushes, and lying there, imagine the 
artificial lights reflected on the clouds were the 
northern lights of his distant home. 

That night the trail up the Long Look was 
plain before me, and more easily traveled than I 
had ever found it before, even in the brightest 
sunlight. I took the cub some miles up the slope 
of Long Look and set him free. 

Since that night, I have seen neither mother 
bear nor her young, for my long vacation came to 
an end shortly following the night when the cub 
and I went up the trail together. 


As I stood by the box-car station, waiting for the 
train that was to carry me back again to the big 
city, my friend Buckskin approached to give me 
his good-by and good luck, and we fell into con- 
versation. All too soon my train came rumbling 
in, and I climbed aboard and made myself com- 
fortable in a double Then I raised the 
window that we might continue our talk. 

“All aboard!” sounded, and the drive wheels of 
the little engine shrieked in the sand as we slowly 
started. As a fitting climax—knowing how in- 
terested I was in the animals (I have no doubt, 
the Indian kept quiet about it till the last mo- 
ment), he casually mentioned seeing the family of 
bears on the big hill, the day before. 

“The cubs!” I shouted, half out of the window 
in my excitement,—“how many cubs?” Then a 
perfect calm settled over me, for my last sight of 
3uckskin showed him standing stoically on the 
tiny platform, his hand raised before him almost as 
though he were invoking a benediction, and 
one,—two,—/Aree fingers is what I counted. 
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OMETIMES when I am tired of play 
My mother says to me, 

“Come, daughter, we will call to-day 
On Great-aunt Lucy Lee.” 


And soon, by mother’s side, I ‘skip 
Along the quiet street, 

Where tail old trees, on either side, 
Throw shadows at my feet. 


The houses stand in solemn rows, 
And not a child is seen; 

The blinds are drawn, the doors are shut, 
The walks are span and clean. 


Then when we come to number three, 
I stretch my hand up—so! 

And find the old brass knocker’s ring; 
I rap, and in we go. 


There Great-aunt Lucy, small and prim, 
Sits by the chimneypiece ; 

Her knitting-needles clicking go, 
And never seem to cease. 


Aunt Lucy’s eyes are blue and kind, 
Her wrinkled face is fair; 

She hides with cap or snowy lace 
Her pretty silver hair. 


Aunt Lucy’s voice is sweet and low, 
Her smile is quick and bright; 

She wears a gown of lavender, 
And kerchief soft and white. 


I fold my hands in front of me 
And sit quite still and staid, 
Till Great-aunt Lucy, smiling, says, 
“Come hither, little maid!” 
1064 
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And from her silken bag she takes 
A peppermint or two, 

And questions me about my play, 

My school, my dolls, the Zoo. 


And then she rings for Hannah, who 
Comes hobbling stiffly in, 

With sugared cakes and jelly-tarts 
Upon a shining tin. 


When I have eaten all I can, 
Aunt Lucy bids me go 

Into the garden, where all kinds 
Of lovely flowers grow. 


Pale roses of a hundred leaves, 
Sweet-william, four-o’clocks 

Pinks, daisies, bleeding-hearts and things 
All bordered ‘round with box. 


And there ’s an arbor, where the grapes 
Hang low enough to reach; 

A plum-tree just across the path, 
And by the wall a peach. 


And oh! I think it very nice 
To come and visit here; 

The house, the garden and the folks 
All seem so very queer! 


And though I am well satisfied 
A while to romp and play,— 
A wee old lady, kind and dear, 

I want to be some day; 


And so I hope that when I, too, 
Have grown to eighty-three, 

I ‘ll be a lovely lady like 

My Great-aunt Lucy Lee. 












‘‘ CHILDREN’S SPORTS GIVE HINTS TO WISE MEN.” 





SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING 


DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL’S EXPERIMENTS IN LEARNING TO FLY 


a Cc. &. 


Ir is a queer thought that grave and famous 
scientists sometimes betake themselves in dead 
earnest to the childhood sport of blowing bubbles, 
—not for sport, but to study some very difficult 
and hard-to-understand problems that trouble 
their learned minds. Perhaps it is even queerer 
to see a man whose name is known the world 
over for his learning, his inventions, his wonder- 
ful mind and his earnestness in the pursuit of 
knowledge, chasing after a queer-looking kite 
and noting its behavior, and doing this, too, in 
the most serious manner. 

For it is a serious matter, this scientific kite- 
flying, and the work, as it is done by Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the famous inventor of the 
Bell telephone and dozens of other useful things, 
is a task which he hopes will some day result in 
a practical solution of that most baffling of riddles 
—how is man to learn to fly? 

That a plane surface of not too great weight, 
properly held at an angle with moving air, will 
rise in the air and stay up, is a fact known to 
every boy who ever begged rags from “mother” 
for the tail of his kite. The problem of “flying” is 


CLAUDY 


to get a kite big enough to hold a man or men, 


strong enough to stand the strain, steady enough 
to fly without danger and stable enough to fly 
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without a cord and to alight without destroying 
itself! 

[t would seem that if a kite of, say, ten square 
feet surface would lift ten pounds in a certain 
wind, a kite of twenty square feet would lift 
twenty pounds, and thirty square feet thirty 
pounds, and so on. But, unfortunately for this 
easy solution of the problem, when two or more 
kites are added, each to each, they lack strength, 
and, to get the strength, more weight must be put 
into the frames and in cross-bars and braces; so 
that, when the kite gets very large, indeed, large 
enough to lift a great deal of weight, it weighs as 
much as it will lift! To make a kite which would 
grow stronger as it was made larger,—a kite the 
lifting power of which would increase just as fast 
as the weight, and which would be just as strong 
(in proportion) big as it was small,—was the first 
step in Dr. Bell’s problem. This has been done, 
within wide limits, and the result is a kite called 
by the hard name of “tetrahedral.” 

\ tetrahedron is a “solid bounded by four 
plane, triangular surfaces,” according to the dic- 
tionary. But the picture “Caught just in time” 
shows you what it is, or looks like, better than 
any big dictionary words could. For in this pic- 
ture you see a collection in one kite of more than 
a dozen small tetrahedral kites. In this kite the 
tetrahedral “cells” are not solid, but made of slen- 
der sticks of wood—four triangles, edge to edge 
and point to point, forming a triangular pyra- 
mid; and on two sides of this queer little frame 
are wings or sails of cloth. The peculiarity of 
these little cells is that they may be fastened 
together in any shape, hundreds and hundreds 
of them, connected only by the points, and the 
strength of the whole will be the strength of 
one multiplied by the number of cells. That 
may not be scientifically accurate, but it is 
plain to be seen that if each cell has a definite 
lifting power in the wind, and if a lot fastened 
together are rigid and strong without extra 
braces—if, in other words, the weight and the 
lifting power increase in proportion to each other, 
there is no limit within reason to the size to 
which these kites can be built. 

3ut, having the cell, and knowing its strength 
and its wonderful possibilities as a building “unit,” 
the ease with which any shape or size kite can be 
built from its use is one thing; finding the very 
best form and shape for the finished kite is an- 
other. And we know so little about the air, and 
the way things will act in it, that the only way to 
go at the problem is to build, build, build, and 
build again, and then try, try, try, and try again, 
until a kite is produced which will fly steadily 
and strongly in light breezes and in heavy winds, 
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and which gives promise of its being able to carry 
and be propelled by an engine instead of by a 
cord connecting it with the earth. 

The tetrahedral kite flies easily; it will rise 
from the ground without a man’s having to run 
with the cord, except in the lightest of breezes. 
It will fly in a dead calm if pulled fast enough. 
It has no tail, and needs none; but it flies more 
steadily in some shapes than in others, and better 














DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, WATCHING A KITE IN 
THE AIR. KITE-REEL IN BACKGROUND. 


with the cord at one place than another, and 
these, also, are special problems that will have to 
be worked out to obtain the best results 

But the work has been going on some time, and 
much progress has been made. Beyond Fort 
Myer, near Washington, D. C., Dr. Bell has a 
kite house and shop, where he flies kites; and in 
his beautiful summer home in Nova Scotia he has 
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RUNNING BENEATH A FLYING KITE TO NOTE ITS 
BEHAVIOR. 


a large laboratory and a large force of workmen, 
engineers, and experts of various kinds, where 
every summer, and all summer long, the chief end 
and aim of life is to make the perfect kite, and the 
kite that will finally fly alone, with a man and a 
motor, and graduate from the ranks of the experi- 
ment and the name of kite to the ranks of the suc- 
cess and the name of flying machine. That the 
kite has strength, stability, and lifting power is 
well known. The kite shown in the pictures 
on page 1072—a big X-beam kite—can barely be 
held by four men in a moderate breeze, and this 
is a baby compared to the big thirteen-hundred- 
cell kites at Cape Breton. This X-beam kite, so 








called because it is like an X in its constructio1 
across the center, has four hundred and some cells 

One of Dr. Bell’s plans for the summer of 1907 
if things went well, was to put a motor in his 
kite and see what it would do. He has beet 
experimenting for some time with motors an 
propellers, and drives an odd-shaped boat wit! 
air propellers to see just what the action is. Ot 
course, there will be no man in the kite for 
the first attempt, and the trial will be made 
over water, so that there will be the possibility of 
saving the kite if, or when, it falls. Dr. Bel 
has several motors, and if the first trial gives any 
encouragement, a more extensive and elaborat« 
experiment will be made, and perhaps—who 
knows?—a man may make the attempt, flying 
without a cord, with a motor, and with a rudder 
to steer. That is the goal in view; between it and 














TO SAVE A ** SMASH AS THE KITE COMES DOWN REQUIRES 
SWIFT RUNNING AND EXPERT CATCHING 


what has been done extends a great deal of un- 
known and unexplored aérial country, but the 
man who is exploring has long scientific training 
and large knowledge to bring to it; better yet, he 
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has the means and the enthusiasm, without which 
in an inventor knowledge is of little use. 

The picture showing four men standing on a 
slender framework is interesting because it shows 
the enormous strength of the tetrahedral cell con- 
struction. These small tubes are of brass, and the 
whole is but a model of a section such as will be 
used in some bridge- and tower-construction 
which Dr. Bell has under way to see 
what use may be made of the tetrahe- 
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kite after kite, makes new ones, new shapes, new 
sizes, and: always, if slowly, forges ahead a little 
bit in extracting from old Mother Nature the dear- 
est of her secrets,—the secret which only the birds 
know. 

I wish I could bring before the readers of St. 
NICHOLAS a really good image of Dr. Bell; kindly, 
enthusiastic, courteous, happy-looking; a man to 





dron in building work. The tiny bits of 
wood which: make the tetrahedral cells 
in the kite (wood so slender that it 
may be snapped between the fingers, ) 
yet combined work up into a structure 
amply strong enough to sustain a man’s 
weight, if only it is properly distrib- 
uted. 

Of course, it takes patient work to 
construct one of these kites, and but a 
moment to “smash” one to bits. If it is 
ill-balanced, if it suddenly comes down, 
from want of wind, and is n’t caught 
just right, a mass of splinters, torn red 
sails, and utter destruction is all that is 
left. But there is always something 
learned, and with the infinite patience and 
the unconquerable enthusiasm which made 
the telephone and did so much for the 
deaf and dumb, Dr. Bell keeps right on 
—a new kite, made in a new way, an- 
other day,—and a new experiment. 

Dr. Bell has an able staff, and he is 
willing and glad to have their ideas and 
to try them. The X-beam kite, for in- 
stance, was built according to the ideas 
of one of his engineers, Mr. Baldwin, 
who is standing next to Dr. Bell in the 
picture on page 1072. X-beam and I- 
beam structures are noted for strength 
and lightness, so this form was used in 
this kite. It is as yet too early to say 
whether this or another will be the final 
form used with the motors. 

Some day, somehow, somewhere, man 
is going to fly. Everywhere all over the { 








world, men are trying, in different ways, sHow1NG 


to conquer the only element left to man 

to conquer. Some with gas-bags and 

slender cars, some with big broad wings 

and wheels beneath, some with balloons alone, 
some with balloon and aéroplane combined, all are 
after the one end—to fly, to fly safely, to fly strongly, 
and to fly and carry weight. Among them, of 
them, yet distinct, in that his methods are distinct, 
Dr. Bell flies his kites with their red sails (red 
because red photographs best in the air), smashes 








THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY OF A FRAMEWORK MADE 
OF SMALL BRASS TUBES WHEN FORMED INTO 
TETRAHEDRAL “CELLS 





whom it is a pleasure to talk and a still greater 
one to listen—as simple and unaffected as if he 
was n't one of the greatest of scientists, and as if 
his name was n’t known from end to end of the 
earth. Failing the ability to do more than show 
the pictures in which Dr. Bell appears, think of 
him as he is there, flying kites for the benefit of 
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X-BEAM TETRAHEDRAL KITE, SHOWING THE BRACE FROM WHICH THE BRIDLE AND CORD ARE LED. MORE THAN 
FOUR HUNDRED ‘‘CELLS"’ COMPOSE THIS KITE. 





the world, devoting all his energy and knowledge successful, the most important invention ever made, 
to the development of what has hitherto been lit- and one which will make a greater change in the 
tle more than a boy’s plaything, into what will be, if lives of men than any invention ever made before. 
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X-BEAM TETRAHEDRAL KITE WHICH FOUR MEN HOLD WITH DIFFICULTY IN A MODERATE BREEZE. DR. BELL ON THE 
EXTREME RIGHT, NEXT TO HIM IS MR. BALDWIN, WHO DESIGNED THIS PARTICULAR 
FORM OF KITE CONSTRUCTION, 








A RIDDLE 


BY DONALD A. FRASER 





















I HAVE a head, a little head I ’ve not a cent in all the world, 
That you could scarcely see; I seek not Fortune’s ranks; 

But I have a mouth much bigger And yet it ’s true that, though so poor, 
Than my head could ever be. I own two splendid banks. 

That seems impossible, you say; I ’ve lots of “sand,” yet run away; 
You think ’t would be a bother ? I ’m weak, yet “furnish power” ; 

Why, no! My head is at one end, No hands or arms, yet my embrace 
My mouth ’s ’way at the other. Would kill in half an hour. 

I have no feet, yet I can run, You think I am some fearful thing. 
And pretty fast, ’t is said; Ah, you begin to shiver! 

The funny thing about me is, Pray, don’t; for after all, you know, 
I run when in my bed. I’m only just a river. 





JUNGLE LIGHTS 


Said King Jumbo: “I can’t read my paper! 
Here you ape, for a light quickly caper. 

If you can’t get the moon, 

Then return pretty soon 
With a couple of Lynx or a Tapir.” 








Vo. XXXIV.—135. 





TOM, DICK, AND HARRIET 


BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater” 


CuHaptTeR XIII 


THE ICE-BOAT TAKES THE ICE 


WueEwn Saturday came the four, guided by Dick, 
walked over to the Cove through a blinding snow- 
storm to view the ice-boat. Dick piloted them 
down to the edge of the river, where, in a little 
shed in Johnson’s shipyard, were two timbers 
bolted and braced together in the shape of a cross 
which Dick declared was the ice-boat. The mast 
was ready, but not yet stepped, and the narrow 
oval at one end which Dick called a cockpit was 
still unfinished. Harry was distinctly disap- 
pointed. 

“I ’d be afraid to sail on that, Dick,” she con- 
fided earnestly. “I might tumble off.” 

Roy and Chub, however, were enthusiastic over 
the craft. The sails, Dick explained, were prom- 
ised for the middle of the next week, and on the 
following Saturday the boat was to be launched. 
On the way back to school there was little oppor- 
tunity for conversation, since it was necessary to 


fight against the wind and sleet at every step. 
But afterward, before a roaring fire in the study 
room, they discussed the matter of a name. Harry 
had written down eleven names and Roy and 


Chub had one or two to suggest besides. Harry’s 
suggestions, much to her disappointment, did not 
find favor. Such names as Jce Queen, Reindeer 
and Fleetwing were, Dick thought, rather too 
“ladylike,” as he expressed it. 

“Oh, I ’ve got just the thing,” answered Chub 
modestly. “What do you say to Polar Bear?” 

“Might as well call it Teddy Bear,” scoffed 
Roy. “Polar bears are n't fast.” 

“Besides,” said Harry, “polar bears are n't 
green, and the boat ’s going to be green.” 

“Polar bears are green before they ’re boiled,” 
said Chub flippantly. “And anyway the boat 
is n’t painted yet. It could just as well be white 
as green.” 

“Why don’t you name it Dick?” asked Roy. 
“You ’re about the fastest thing on ice I know.” 

“Glacier?” queried Chub. 

“Icy, but slow,” said Dick. 

“T know!” cried Harry. “North Wind!” 

“That ’s not bad, is it?” asked Dick. “Only I 
suppose it ’s been used dozens of times. I ’ll put 
that down, anyway. Try again, Harry.” 

Harry settled her chin in the palm of one hand 
and frowned intensely at the leaping flames. 


, 


“Ts n’t there a bird that lives on ice?” asked 
Harry suddenly. 

“Never heard of one,” Roy laughed. 
get cramps.” 

“T mean that lives where there ’s nothing but 
ice, Smarty,” said Harry indignantly. 

“Then he ’d have to eat it, would n’t he?” 

“Quit your fooling,” said Chub. “Estrella 
De Vere is in earnest. You are quite right, 
Harry. The little bird you are thinking of is 
the ice-pick. It makes its nest in refrigerators 
and lives on lemon ice-cream and pineapple 
sherbet.” 

“T think you ’re all horrid,” said Harry. “There 
is such a bird, Dick, is n’t there ?” 

“There ’s the eider-duck,” answered Dick. 

“Which plucks the feathers from its own breast 
and makes them into eider-down quilts,” added 
Chub. “We will call the boat the Eiderdown 
Quilt.” 

“Thomas Eaton, talk sense,” said Roy. 

“You ask the impossible,” murmured Chub. 

“Well, so far we ‘ve got only one worth con- 
sidering,” said Dick. “That ’s North Wind. 
Maybe we ’Il think of something else before Sat- 
urday.” 

“Wait!” cried Harry. “I know the very thing,” 
went on Harry with sparkling eyes. 

“Out with it,” said Roy. 

“Boreas!” 

The three boys looked at each other inquir- 
ingly. 

“That ’s not half bad, is it?” asked ‘Dick. 

“I like it,” Roy declared. “It sounds sort of 
blustery and cold and—and—” 

“Boreas it is!” said Dick with decision. Chub 
leaped up and seized Harry’s hand and shook it 
enthusiastically. 

“T congratulate you,” he said earnestly. “You 
have won the prize and won't have to risk your 
life on the boat!” . 

“But it ’s a good name, is n’t it, Dick?” Harry 
asked eagerly. 

“Fine,” Dick replied. “I had a feeling all along 
that you would be the one to find a name for 
us.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?” asked Chub 
indignantly. “I could have suggested Boreas long 
ago, only I wanted to give Harry a chance to save 
her life.” 

“Now we ’ve got a name,” said Roy, “all that 


“He ’d 
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remains is to get the boat. Three cheers for the 
Boreas!” 

Just a week later the Boreas took the water—I 
hould say ice. The launching was not a cere- 
monious affair, nor was it largely attended. 
[here were present that Saturday morning Dick, 
Chub, Johnson the builder, three small boys and 
the builder’s assistant. I mention them in the or- 
der of their apparent importance. The Boreas, 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE BOREAS. 


resplendent in new dark green paint, was await- 
ing the ceremony on the edge of the ice, var- 
nished spars shining in the sunlight, creamy sails 
furled on the booms and the wire rigging gleam- 
ing like silver strands. 

The Boreas was rigged with jib and mainsail. 
Doubtless experienced ice-yachtsmen would have 


found much to criticize. Even Dick acknowl- 
edged that the mast was far too short and the sail 
area much less than it should have been. Also 
there were awkward points of construction result- 
ing from lack of knowledge. But Dick was very 
well satisfied for all of that, and Mr. Johnson 
viewed the result of his labor with pride. The 
ceremonies attending the launching—which was 
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really no launching at all, since the boat was on 
the ice when the boys arrived at the scene—were 
short and simple. 
Dick unlashed the sails and hoisted them one 
after the other. They looked very fine in the sun- 
light and he ran his eye over their expanse of 
creamy whiteness with admiration. Then he and 
the builder turned their attention to the mooring 
line, and Chub, curled up in the steering-box with 
his hand on the tiller, sang “Mister John- 

turn me And a moment 
later they were gliding gently away from 
the shore with the runners singing softly 
as they slid over the hard ice. Dick took 
the tiller and the boat’s head turned up- 
stream. They waved a good-by to the 
figures on the shore, and none too soon, 
for the gleaming sails caught the wind 
fairly and the Boreas began to gain 
speed every moment. 

“Say, can’t she asked Chub, 
watching the shore go by with amaze- 
ment. 

“She seems all right, does n't she?’ 
replied Dick. “But she is n’t really go- 
ing now. The wind ’s dead astern.” 

“Well, it ’s pretty good for a starter,” 
answered Chub. “A fellow feels a little 
bit uneasy just at first, eh?” 

“Well, it ’s sort of funny, and that ’s 
a fact,” owned Dick. “And until I ’ve 
learned a little more about the thing I ’m 
not taking any chances. There are sev- 
eral tricks I want to try.” 

“How fast do you suppose we ’re go- 
ing?” asked Chub. Dick shook his head. 

“Blest if I know. I was never on one 
before. We 'Il call it fifteen miles an 
hour.” 

“Bet 
Chub. 

“When you go that fast you ’ll know 

it,” Dick answered grimly. 

“Watch out for Thurston’s boat,” said Dick. 
“If we come across her we ’Il get a line on our 
sailing ability maybe.” 

“Don’t see anything of her,” 
“\What ’s that over there across the Tiver ?” 
turned to look. 

“Coleville,” he answered. 
“What!” cried Chub. 
have n’t been going a minute! 

automobiles !” 

News of the ice-boat had got out days before, 
and when the Boreas drew near to the landing at 
Ferry Hill most of the school was on hand to wel- 
come it. For a first attempt Dick’s handling of 


son, loose !” 


go?” 


> 


you it ’s nearer thirty!” said 


answered Chub. 
Dick 


“Already? Why, we 
Talk about your 
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the craft as he swung it around and ran its nose 
into the wind beside the landing was very credit- 
able. Dozens of eager hands aided to hold the 
boat and numerous voices were raised in petition. 

“Let me go with you, Somes?” 

“You promised me, Dick! Don’t forget!” 

“Can’t I go, Dick? Just for a minute, eh?” 

“Don’t bother him! He ’s going to take 
this time.” 

“T ’m not going to take any one this time,” an- 
swered Dick. “I ’m going to get the hang of her 
and maybe I ‘Il turn her over. And I don’t want 
any fellow to get hurt. I ’ll give every one a ride 
when I get around to it. Shove her bow off a bit, 
will you Chub?” 

For the next half-hour he put the boat through 
her paces, while the group on shore watched. He 
had read everything he could find on the subject 
of ice-yachting and there were many things he 
wanted to settle to his own satisfaction. One of 
them was the fact that an ice-boat will go faster 
across the wind than with it. 

When, at last, after a half-hour, he headed back 
down the river on a broad tack for the landing he 
was quite ready to exchange the steering-box of 
the Boreas for a place in front of the fire-place in 
the study-room. Willing hands helped him pull 
the boat up on the bank and furl the sails. Then, 
with Harry and Roy and Chub as immediate 
body-guard, he set off up the hill toward the dor- 
mitory and dinner. 

In the afternoon Roy had his first trip, and 
later, when he had been safely returned to the 
rink for the hockey game, Chub took his place. 
The Boreas spun up the river for some fifteen 
miles and by the time the cruise was over with 
Chub was as enthusiastic an ice-yachtsman as 
ever wept in the teeth of a gale. 


me 


CuaptTer XIV 
THE DOCTOR INTERVENES 


I am sorry to say that for something like a 
fortnight past Dick’s lessons had been suffer- 
ing. He did n’t really intend that they should, but 
when one is studying the science of ice-yachting 
and at the same time superintending the building 
of a boat, one-is likely to be pretty busy; and that 
was the case with Dick. There was n’t time for 
ice-boat and lessons too, and so he made the mis- 
take of sacrificing the lessons. And very soon he 
wished he had n't. 

The weather held clear and bitterly cold, and on 
Monday the Boreas was once more flying up and 
down the river. There was a light breeze, but 
enough to make the boat show plenty of speed to 
leeward. Harry had her first sail that afternoon 
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and enjoyed it immensely. Dick was careful to 
run no risk of capsizing and kept a safe distance 
from rough ice. They ran down to Silver Cove 
in a series of long reaches and then came back up 
the river before the wind. Off Coleville they 
sighted Joe Thurston ’s boat, but its skipper re- 
fused to come out and try conclusions, although 
the Boreas hovered tantalizingly about for some 
time. The red boat hugged the shore closely and 
finally snuggled up against the Hammond landing 
and dropped her sails. Although Dick was anx- 
ious to race he was not altogether sorry to have 
the opportunity deferred, for with Harry aboard 
he would not have wanted to let the Boreas out 
to full speed. But he made up his mind that the 
following afternoon he would run over to Cole- 
ville and make Thurston race with him. But 
there ’s never any knowing what twenty-four 
hours will bring forth! 

At breakfast the next morning Dick’s name was 
among those mentioned by the Doctor and Dick 
was one of a half dozen boys required to pay 
visits to the Doctor’s office at noon. Dick went 
out of the dining hall feeling rather uneasy and 
wishing that he had given more attention to his 
studies of late. Roy and Chub captured him out- 
side and decoyed him into the study room. They 
were both looking preternaturally solemn, and 
Chub insisted on wringing his hand silently. 

“Of course you can come back next year,” said 
Roy. “It is n’t likely he will fire you for good.” 

“That ’s so,” said Chub. “Might as well look 
on the bright side of it. And if you try you can 
study at home enough to keep up with your class. 
Of course there ’s the disgrace of it, but—well, 
you can live that down in time. And—er—you 
won’t want to take the ice-boat home with you, I 
suppose. So I ’Il take charge of it for you, old 
man.” 

“We both will,” added Roy. 
oblige a friend.” 

Dick listened with a sheepish smile on his face. 

“Go ahead,” he said, “and have a good time. I 
don’t mind. Children must be amused.” 

“Ah, don’t let it harden you,” pleaded Chub. 
“Face it like a man and live it down. After all, 
there are worse things in life—” 

But Dick’s patience was at an end and Chub’s 
philosophizing was cut short by the sudden neces- 
sity of defending himself against Dick’s on- 
slaught. A minute later the three disentangled 
themselves, panting and puffing, and proceeded to 
repair their attire. 

After the final morning recitation Dick turned 
his steps toward the office. Of course there was 
no question of being expelled, but nevertheless he 
was anxious to know what awaited him. There 
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were two boys ahead of him. But finally the sus- 
pense ended and he found himself facing the Doc- 
tor. 

“Somes, I hear from Mr. Buckman and Mr. 
Cobb that you have been doing very poorly in 
your studies of late, and my own observations 
bear out their report. What ’s the trouble?” 

Dick was silent. 

“Maybe we made a mistake in putting you in 
the Second Senior Class. I was in doubt about 
the advisability of it at the time, you will remem- 
ber. Perhaps you had better drop back a class. 
Does that appeal to you?” 

“No, sir,” Dick answered with emphasis. 

“But if the lessons are too hard for you?” 

“They ’re not, sir.” 

“They ’re not? Well, that ’s a refreshing thing 
to hear, Somes. I ’ve just been talking to several 
other boys and had begun to think that we were 
driving the students too hard here. Then you 
don’t find the lessons too difficult ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then may I ask again what the trouble is? If 
they are not too difficult why can’t you learn 
them ?” 

“T can, sir,” answered Dick after a moment’s 
pause. “I—have n’t been studying very hard 
lately. I’m sorry, sir.” 

“So am I. Because you are wasting your time, 
For some two 


and you are wasting our time. 
weeks or so you have been coming into class with 


your lessons half prepared. You have n't kept 
your part of the agreement, my boy. Supposing 
I were to tell you that an agreement broken by 
one of the parties becomes void? You realize 
what that would mean?” 

“Yes, sir, replied Dick troubledly. 

There followed a moment of silence during 
which the Doctor, leaning back in his chair and 
rolling his pen between his fingers, studied Dick 
attentively. Then: 

“T believe you have lately bought some sort of 
an ice-boat, Somes. Is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir. I got it Saturday.” 

“Hum! How long have you been negotiating 
for this boat?” 

“I—I ordered it about two weeks ago.” 

“Rather a coincidence that, don’t you think, 
Somes? It looks to me as though that ice-boat 
explained matters. What do you think?” 

“Yes, sir, I guess it does explain. I was so— 
so busy thinking about it, sir, that I did n’t have 
time to study much,” answered Dick honestly. 

“Have you sailed it yet?” 

“T was out Saturday and yesterday, sir.” 

“Like it, do you?” 

“Yes, sir, very much.” 
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The Doctor was silent a moment. Then, smil- 
ing slightly, he asked: 

“Do you know what I am considering, Somes ?” 

“T think so, sir. You ’re going to take the boat 
away, I guess.” 

“Not exactly. I could n’t absolutely take it 
away from you, for it is, of course, your property. 
But I could forbid you to use it while at my 
school. You understand that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what I am going to do is to forbid you 
to use it again until you have caught up with your 
lessons. How long that will be depends on you. 
You acknowledged yourself that you can learn 
your lessons, and so I must insist that you do so. 
This ice-boat seems to have proved a disturbing 
element. So I propose to eliminate it for a while, 
until, in fact, you have shown that you mean to 
keep your part of our agreement. Do you think 
I am unjust ?” 

Dick gave over examining his hands and looked 
at the Doctor. 
“No, sir,” 
pretty white.” 

The Doctor bent his head to conceal the smile 
that trembled about his mouth. Then: 

“Well, that ’s the way it stands then. Catch 
up with your studies and you can go back to the 
ice-boat. But until then—leave it strictly alone 
and try to forget about it. That ’s all, I think. 
Good morning, Somes.” 

“Thank you, sir. Good morning.” 

Dick found Chub after dinner, told him what 
had happened and asked him to take the boat back 
to Johnson’s yard for the present. 


he answered. “I guess you ’re— 


For the next week or so Dick studied desperately ; 
even Roy and Chub, who knew what be was ca- 
pable of in the way of concentration, were sur- 
prised at the zeal he displayed. All their efforts 
to entice him out of the library or the study room 
in the afternoons went for naught and in the end 
they were invariably forced to take their depart- 
ure without him, leaving him alone in his glory 
and often to the undisputed possession of the 
room. Day after day of bright, cold weather 
came and passed, days with crisp winds which 
would have brought joy to the heart of the ice- 
yachtsman. Harry was very indignant at her 
father’s action and confided to Roy and Chub that 
she had scolded him severely. 

“I guess he felt pretty much ashamed of him- 
self,” laughed Roy. “Is he going to apologize to 
Dick ?” 

“N—no, he was very unreasonable,” answered 
Harry. “He said he guessed things would have to 
stand the way they were.” 
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“You ‘Il have to manage him better than that,” 
Roy said with a shake of his head. “Your au- 
thority is in danger, Harry.” 

Saturday evening Dick took a brief vacation 
from study and there was a meeting of the F. H. 
S. I. S. in the barn. But nothing was accom- 
plished, although ways and means were discussed 
for some time and all sorts of schemes for raising 
the money were advanced. 

“If only Ferry Hill had turned out a few dozen 
millionaires,” mourned Chub. “Every school 
ought to graduate a millionaire a year.” 

“Maybe some of the Ferry Hill grads are mil- 
lionaires,” said Dick thoughtfully. “If we only 
had a list of them we might be able to find 
out.” 

“T thought millionaires did n’t go to school,” 
said Harry. “They ’re self-made, are n’t they?” 

“They always used to be,” Roy replied, “but I 
guess the new crop is different.” 

“Yes, they ’re degenerating,” Chub added. 
“It ’s the same way with Presidents. It used to 
be that you could n’t be President unless you had 
been a poor boy and had worked on a farm. But 
look at the Presidents nowadays! Just ordinary 
rich men! Why, most anybody can be President 
now !” 

“There ’s a chance for you,” suggested Roy. 
“You never split a rail in your life.” 

“And I’m sure he never studied by the light of 
a log-fire,” laughed Dick. 

“T think it ’s beautiful about Abraham Lincoln,” 
said Harry wistfully. “I wish I had been born a 
poor boy so I could have done the way he did and 
been President of the United States.” 

“I suppose if you were President,” said Chub, 
“you ’d make Methuselah Secretary of State, 
would n’t you?” 

“Yes, and you could be Secretary of the Navy, 
and Dick, Secretary of War, and Roy—” 

“Secretary of Agriculture,’ Dick suggested. 

“No, I ’d make him my private secretary.” 

“Roy always does have all the luck,” grieved 
Chub. “I ’m mad; I resign from the cabinet!” 

And with Mr. Thomas H. Eaton’s resignation 
the meeting broke up... 


On Wednesday Dick had made up his lost studies 
and the embargo on the Boreas was removed. 
And on the same day Harry sought him with tid- 
ings of a challenge from Joe Thurston. 

“He told Grace—that ’s his sister, you know— 
to tell me to tell you that he wanted to race you 
with his ice-boat. It ’s name is the Snowbird. 


Is n’t that a pretty name, Dick? And he wants to 
race to-morrow after school, and says he - will 
meet you at the landing here at half-past three. 
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But how can you get the boat?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“T ’ll go down in the morning before break- 
fast,” he answered. “Mr. Cobb will give me per- 
mission all right. Did he say how far he wanted 
to race?” 

“No,” said Harry. 
could n’t go with you, could I? 
fully.” But Dick shook his head. 

“T ’d be afraid to have you,” he answered. “I 
guess I ’d better go alone; unless Thurston takes 
some one with him; if he does I ’ll get Chub to go 
with me. You could n’t kill Chub if you tried.” 

“Do you think you can beat the Snowbird?” 

“Well, I guess the north wind is faster than 
any old bird ever made,” laughed Dick. “But 
Thurston knows a heap more about sailing than I 
do, I suppose, and that ought to help him a lot. 
But I ‘ll do my best.” 

“And Dick, you must have a Ferry Hill flag on 
the mast!” 

“That ’s so, but I ‘ll have to borrow one some- 
where. I don’t own one.” 

“You shall have mine,” cried Harry. “It’s a 
lucky flag, Dick, and if you have it you just can’t 
help winning the race!” 


“And, Dick, I suppose I 
I ’d like to aw- 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE RACE OF THE ICE-BOATS 


A sITTerLy cold, lowering day with a northeast- 
erly gale blowing almost straight down the river, 
nipping fingers and ears and noses. Now and 
then a fitful flurry of snow, driving past like a 
miniature blizzard. 

*In front of the Ferry Hill landing two ice- 
boats, heads to the wind, sails snapping and wire 
rigging singing in the blasts ; one with red hull and 
a cherry-and-black flag whipping from the mast- 
head, the other glistening in new green and bear- 
ing the brown-and-white banner of Ferry Hill on 
high. About them some sixty boys from the rival 
schools, turning and twisting in and out on their 
skates in an effort to keep warm in the face of the 
biting gale. And over all a leaden, cheerless 
sky. 

The race was to be windward and return, a dis- 
tance of about fourteen miles. The starting-line 
was opposite the northern end of the boat-house, 
the turning-point some seven miles up the river 
at a place called Indian Head, where a small islet 
rose from the river near the west bank to serve 
as a mark. The boats were to finish opposite the 
boat-house. On the Snowbird were Joe Thurston 
and his friend Bob Cutler, while the Boreas held 
Dick and Chub. Whitcomb, with a small starting 
pistol in his gloved hand, was trying to push the 
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crowd back so that the boats might swing into 
the wind at the signal. 

The warning was given, the rival skippers de- 
clared themselves ready and the pistol barked, its 
sharp report being instantly whisked away on the 
wind. The slender noses of the two boats were 
turned, the sails filled slowly, and after a moment 
of seeming hesitation the Snowbird and the Bo- 
reas started slowly across the ice on the first tack 
to starboard, while behind them the rival groups 
shouted encouragement to the yachtsmen and de- 
fiance to each other. With every instant the boats 
gathered headway, gliding away across the glassy 
surface like gaily hued dragon-flies above the sur- 
face of a pool. 

“Cold!” shouted Dick above the singing of the 
runners and the whistle of the wind. Chub nod- 
ded and made a grimace without taking his gaze 
from the Snowbird, which, some fifty feet away, 
was bowling along finely. 

“She ’s gaining,” said Chub presently. Dick 
turned and looked, glanced at his sails and eased 
the helm a little. Then it was time to go about 
again, since the shore was becoming dangerously 
rear. The Snowbird was already turning, slow- 
ing for a moment as she pointed dead to wind- 
ward and then springing away again as the gale 
slanted across the sails. The Boreas had lost and 


on this tack she was sixty or seventy yards be- 


hind her rival. The latter’s larger sail area was 
telling. Chub looked anxiously at Dick, but 
that youth was gazing across at the Snowbird, 
a hand held in front of his face to break the wind. 
When he turned there was a little frown on his 
face and he pointed the nose of the Boreas closer 
into the wind. For a while she seemed to be 
holding her own. Then the Snowbird went about 
again, this time on a mile-long reach made possi- 
ble by a bend in’the river. The Boreas was al- 
most half a minute behind now and Dick was 
growling things to himself that Chub could n't 
catch. The wind seemed to be growing stronger, 
though perhaps it, was merely that it had a 
broader sweep here where the stream turned 
toward the east. 
“How fast?” 
mouth. 
“Twenty-five, I guess,” Dick shouted back. 
Chub tried to whistle, but could n’t. Beside 
them the ice was only a blurred surface that 
rushed by without form or substance, a grayish- 
green nothing, as it seemed, above which they 
were speeding with a rapidity that almost took 
the breath away. The wird shrieked and roared 
and strove to blow them from the box to which 
they were clinging. A sudden flurry of snow 
rushed down upon them, hiding the shore and the 


asked Chub, his hand to his 
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other boat from their sight, and blinding them so 
that for a moment they had to close their eyes. 

“Look out for the shore!” cried Chub, with a 
gasp. There was an unintelligible word from 
Dick in reply as a gray shape suddenly sprang 
out of the snow-mist. “Hold hard!” he shouted. 
Chub had just time to obey when over went the 
tiller, there was a loud slur—r—r as the runners 
ground sideways against the ice and the Boreas 
threw herself about so suddenly that it was all 
the boys could do to keep their places. Then a 
quick leap forward and the boat was on the other 
tack and the snow-squall had passed. They 
looked eagerly for the Snowbird. She had gained 
some, but not much. The Boreas with a rush and 
a roar swept after her. It was a short tack this 
time, since Hopple Rock lay ahead off the west 
shore, and soon they were once more on the port 
tack, the windward end of the runner-plank 
standing high above the ice. 

“There ’s the Head!” said Dick. 

Perhaps two miles up the frozen river a som- 
ber rock, tree-crowned, arose from the gray ice 
like a rugged sugar-loaf. There was no mistak- 
ing it, although neither Dick nor Chub had ever 
journeyed so far up-stream. The boats must pass 
around it before they turned homeward. Dick, 
as best he could, shading his eyes with one -nit- 
tened hand, studied the river. Then he moved 
the tiller slowly and cautiously until the boat was 
heeled so far over that Chub was forced to cling 
frantically to the backbone’to keep from rolling 
off onto the ice. But the boat responded with in- 
creased speed. Chub, with the tears streaming 
from his eyes, held on, at once fearful and fasci- 
nated. Surely they were flying through air and 
that grayness flowing swiftly beneath them was 
cloud! It was hard to believe that they were on 
solid ice! 

“Hold tight!” cried Dick. 

Chub wondered how he could hold any tighter 
with his numbed and aching fingers. Then the 
windward runner dropped quickly to the ice, the 
Boreas swung about on her heel and Chub found 
himself rolling over against the backbone as the 
new tack began. A half a mile ahead the Snow- 
bird, a low streak of red topped with a snowy 
spread of sail, was crossing in the opposite direc- 
tion, the cherry-and-black flag at the masthead 
standing out as stiff as though starched. 

“She ’s got us beaten!” said Chub. 

But Dick made no answer. He was calculating 
his chances. It was evident that the Snowbird 
was going to round the rock on the starboard 
tack. That meant, as Dick figured it out, that she 
would make two more reaches first. But to Dick 
it seemed that perhaps something was to be 
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gained by hauling closer to the wind at the next 
turn and making a long tack to port until a point 
was reached near the east shore and slightly be- 
low the rock. From there he could round the 
mark with a short tack to starboard and start 
home on a long course with the wind abeam. It 
meant allowing the Snowbird to gain now in the 
hope of cutting down her lead later. So when the 
Boreas again came about Chub found that it was 
not necessary to hold on for dear life. The boat 
was headed closer into the wind and the steering- 
box was no longer canted at an alarming angle. 
The speed was less, but the boat demonstrated the 
fact that she could do fast work when close- 
hauled. The Snowbird crossed twice ahead of 
them during the next few minutes and finally, just 
as the Boreas was nearing the end of her final 
reach to port, she shot from around the island 
and turned homeward. Chub looked anxious and 
perplexed. Then over went the helm once more, 
there was a sharp swirl as the Boreas swung 
about and the black rock rushed toward them. 
As they skirted it the starboard runner was 
scarcely more than six yards from the gray boul- 
ders that lay about it. Then the wind was behind 
them and with a rush and a bound the Boreas 
started toward home. The Snowbird was, as Dick 
estimated, three-quarters of a mile ahead, run- 
ning fleetly on the opposite tack. 

A stern chase is a long chase, they say, and the 
crew of the Boreas found it so. And yet, before 
half the distance to the finish had been reeled off, 
they knew that they were gaining slowly but con- 
sistently on their opponent. Joe Thurston was 
making the mistake of sailing too closely before 
the wind. Dick, on the other hand, strove to keep 
the wind well on his beam, and while, in order to 
do this, it was necessary to put the Boreas on 
shorter tacks, the result was warranting it. Lit- 
tle by little the green boat cut down the distance 
that separated her from the red. But with three 
miles still to run it seemed that the handicap was 
too large. The Snowbird looked then very much 
like a winner to Chub and he wondered how 
Harry would reconcile the defeat of the Boreas 
with the fact that her lucky Ferry Hill banner 
was flying from the masthead. If the boats had 
made speed going up the river they were simply 
flying now, although as the wind was behind them 
the difference was not very appreciable to the 
boys. Thirty miles an hour when you are scarcely 
a foot above the surface seems a terrific pace. 

Two miles above Ferry Hill the Snowbird was 
scarcely a quarter of a mile ahead. She was 
starting on a long reach which, if all went well 
with her, would be the last but one to bring her to 


the line. The Boreas was on the opposite side of 
the river and as she swung across on a new tack 
it was evident that Dick was ready for any haz- 
ard. Chub found himself in danger of rolling off 
onto the ice, while Dick seemed every moment 
about to topple down upon him. 

For a moment he vowed that he would never 
trust himself again on an ice-boat with Dick 
Somes. But by this time they were gaining 
every moment and the quarter-mile lead was 
down to an eighth. Suddenly Chub gave an ex- 
clamation of surprise. The Snowbird, then in 
mid-stream, had suddenly left her tack and headed 
again toward the east shore. 

“Ice-crack!” shouted Dick in explanation. “I 
saw it when we came up.” 

“Better change your course then,” said Chub 
anxiously. But Dick only shook his head. That 
the Snowbird had decided to go around it and so 
give him a good chance of winning was no reason 
why he should follow suit. The Boreas held her 
course. Chub glanced in alarm at the calm, set 
face beside him and something that he saw there 
quieted his fears. He looked forward. Ahead, 
rushing toward them, was a black fissure, an ice- 
crack which extended almost directly across the 
ice. How wide it was Chub had no idea. Nor 
did he have much time for speculation, for: 

“Hold for all you ’re worth, Chub!” cried Dick. 

Then a twelve-foot expanse of water and 
broken ice swept up to them, Dick eased the helm 
until the boat was at right angles to the crack and 
the fore runners struck the slightly raised edge 
of the fissure at the same instant. Chub closed 
his eyes and held on convulsively. The Boreas 
rose bodily in the air, there was a momentary 
sensation of being shot through space, and then 
the runners clanged down upon the ice with a soft 
jar and the Boreas was tearing along toward the 
finish, having taken the gap with a twenty-foot 
leap as a hunter takes a fence! 

Chub opened his eyes. The crack was just a 
dark thread behind them. Near at hand the 
Snowbird was charging along with them neck and 
neck. A half-mile away was the finish line and 
the groups of dark figures. 

“Hold on!” cried Dick again. And this time 
there was exultation im his voice. The Boreas 
heeled to the blast and drew away from the red 
boat, foot by foot, yard by yard. Twenty seconds 
—and there was a gap between them! Thirty 
seconds—and there stretched the length of a boat 
between! Forty seconds—and the Boreas was 
charging past the waving figures at the finish, the 
brown-and-white flag at the masthead flapping in 
triumph. Dick had won by a scant ten yards! 


(To be continued) 
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BY KENT PACKARD 
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HE British Flame was cruising in the south- 
UL ern seas one day 
w/ While flying fish were flying and the porpoise — 
dashed the spray ; se 


A lookout in the crosstrees idly watched 
the restless sea, 
When far off to the south’ ard a strange island seemed 
to be. 
With hearty voice he shouted out the news both near and far; 
The echo fell upon the ear of England’s greatest tar. 
Lieutenant Gadzooks Peters-Brown climbed up the shrouds apace, 
With eager look with eagle eye, he scanned the ocean’s face; 
Then hastily he slid below, gave orders, and the Flame 
With all her speed approached that land, an isle without a name. 









Lieutenant Brown sprang on the shore, then sent the boat’s crew back, 
And in one hand above his head he waved the Union Jack. 

The sailors gave three hearty cheers that made the woodlands ring, 
As their bold leader took this isle for England’s gracious king. 
Soon he advanced within the glade, his new-found isle to view, 
And striding gaily ’neath the trees, walked on a mile or two. 













From every rock and tree and bush a savage seemed to spring, 
Until around our naval friend they formed a hostile ring. 
(Alas! from out his Ordér Book no time to seek advice ; 
For pouncing on him by the score, they ’d bound him in a 
trice. ) 

The dancing band took off his hat, 
they grabbed his sword and 
gun, 

And from our gallant seaman’s 
; breast took 
medals every 
one. 
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T length they ’d reached the palace, with their captive in the lead ; 
Lieutenant Gadzooks Peters-Brown (his chance seemed slim indeed). 
His heart sank as he listened to these words their king set forth: 
“We ’ll fry this naval man at dawn, and make him into broth.” 













They set him *fore the palace gate, then gathered by his side 
To see what he would have to say, what thoughts he would confide. 


From out his pocket, Peters-Brown produced his greatest friend, 
His book of “General Orders” (of advice without an end), 
And running quickly o’er its leaves soon came upon the place 
That tells of what diplomacy is right in such a case. 
Then he began to read aloud (the type was very small) ; 
He read, and read, and read, and read. (There 

seemed no end at all.) 


An hour passed, and still the rules from off its 
pages came 
(To tell the truth what is n’t there is hardly 
worth a name). 
He ’d reached this line, “By constant work you ’ll 
soon tire out the foe”; 
He looked around, to his surprise their heads { 
were drooping low; 
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For his reciting of those rules (they are so dull 
and dry) 

Had put them one and all to sleep, and closed 
each weary eye. 

Now creeping softly o’er the ground, with ropes 
he bound them tight, 

And on the Royal Elephant rode swiftly through 
the night. 
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At break of day upon the beach his crew were grouped to see 
What had become of Peters-Brown, to them a mystery; 
But suddenly an elephant a “Middy” spied afar, 
And riding proudly on its back, came Britain’s greatest tar. 
Then ’midst their cheers and shouts of joy, he 
told in accents plain 
How “General Orders” by his side had saved his 
life again. 
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Cuarre XXII 


“ON THE TRAIL” 


Jo missed the car, and she missed the ferry, and 
the boat “poked” when she caught it. She fairly 
glared at the face of her little enameled watch, 
bit at the tips of her gloves and tossed her heavy 
red hair till it angrily whacked the back of the 
seat; but none of these things increased her 
speed, and it was just noon when she sailed 
around the Twentieth Street corner. 

“Oh—oh, pardon me,” she gasped, for in her 
impetuous dash she had run into a boy who was 
coming on a dog-trot up the street. 

“Excuse me,” replied the boy, taking off his 
cap but making no motion to move out of her 
way. “Dis ain't de foist time we ’ve had a col- 
lision. How is Fritzi?” 

“Oh—oh!” cried Jo. “What luck! You ’re 
Patsy McCarty, are n’t you? Can you please tell 
me where to find Fritzi?” 

“Ain’t she over to youse house?” 

“No, she ran away this morning, and oh, Patsy, 
I must find her! I have made a vow that I will 
never go back until I take her with me.” 

Patsy pricked up his ears. He liked the sound 
of this, for Patsy had leanings detective-wise, 
and besides, he had a warm Irish heart beating 
beneath his blue messenger coat. 

“Lemme have de fac’s, an’ I ‘ll give youse an 
opinion,” said Patsy, spreading his feet far apart 
and sticking his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat. 

Jo was too much troubled to detect the patron- 
age of his tone, for it had seemed a much easier 
task to find Fritzi, as she hurried about getting 
ready in her own room, than it did now in all the 
rush and turmoil of the city. 

“Well,” said Patsy, hesitatingly, when she had 
finished, “I ’ve got to hustle to de Bronx wid a 
message; de fact is, my woik ’Il keep me till five, 
but if you kin wait for me, I bet I kin find her.” 

“Wait where?” asked Jo. 

Patsy scratched his head. If his mother had 
been home—but there was the place—at least 
Mrs. Hovey’s room was clean and respectable. 
He led the way across the street and Jo was soon 
climbing the stairs that Fritzi had descended only 
a few hours before. 

Mrs. Hovey was at home and welcomed Patsy 
and Jo with joy, and at once poured out her tale 
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of the pretty girl in the blue suit with the green 
bag, who had been there that morning to see his 
mother. 

“Trail hot,” remarked Patsy, oracularly. “De 
young lady ‘Il stay here till I get back, Mrs. 
Hovey,” and, with the promise to Jo to be back 
as soon as he could, this little Irish Hermes of 
the warm and chivalrous soul was gone. 

Jo never knew that the lunch Mrs. Hovey pre- 
pared for her was bought with Patsy’s pennies, 
nor the reason her every secret was not dragged 
from her was Patsy’s stern orders that she was 
to be let alone. The hardest heart could hardly 
have devised a worse punishment for guilty Jo 
than that long afternoon in that dreary room. 
The seconds lagged, the minutes crept, the hours 
were everlasting. She was so homesick it seemed 
she would die. Oh, for the sight of mother or 
Aunt Nancy, the sound of Bert’s laugh, of Fritzi’s 
merry fiddle! Were they worrying about her at 
home? Would they think her right to rush out 
to find Fritzi, or would they condemn her? She 
grew very pathetic and self-pitying as she saw 
in her mind’s eye her empty chair, her violin ly- 
ing mute, and her limp frocks swinging from the 
hooks in her closet. 

But after all there is no such antidote for the 
poison of selfishness as enforced solitude, and by 
and by, in spite of herself, Jo’s mind—a nice, 
normal, healthy mind it was, with self washed 
out—began to take a more just and sane view of 
life than it had taken for months. 

Mrs. Hovey had gone out to work, the children 
were at school, and the only sound in the cheer- 
less room was the tipsy tick-tock, tick-tock, of the 
cheap clock upon the shelf. There were no books 
to read, no pictures to look at, and she soon tired 
of the window, and sat there waiting, while, step 
by step, she went back over the last year. She 
thought of Fritzi, who had come to the Eyrie from 
just such a home as this, yet who by her sweet- 
ness and unselfishness had taught them all to love 
her. She thought of her own life so full of love 
and care and teaching, and yet was she as good a 
girl as Fritzi von Saal? Jo fretted and fumed 
inwardly, but once aroused, her conscience de- 
manded its answer. Where Fritzi had been un- 
selfish, she had been selfish; where Fritzi had 
been true, she had been false. Against Fritzi’s 
modesty her vanity, Fritzi’s gentleness and good 
nature her envy and jealousy. Jo had suffered 
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over her sins before; she had agonized and wept, 
and had straightway gone back to them again; 
but to-day slfe did not cry, she did not bewail nor 
berate fate, there was no way to escape, so she 
just sat there and fought it out inch by inch. 
And by and by the good that was in Jo arose and 
straightened itself and stood once more erect. 
Not that being a sinner she was now a saint. 
Bless you, no; that is n’t the way we grow; it ’s 
bit by bit, day by day, but sometimes new deter- 
mination is born of an hour, and Jo had turned a 
new page to write something stronger and truer 
of character. 

It was beginning to grow dusk when Jo heard 
Patsy’s clumsy feet outside. 

“Oh, Patsy, I thought you ’d never come!” she 
cried, springing for her hat and coat. 

“Say, I ‘ll bet dis ain’t goin’ to be no job at 
all,” broke out Patsy, as he led the way, on a 
brisk walk down the street. “You see Mrs. Sims, 
she did n’t ‘low Fritzi to chum wid folks, and 
*side me an’ me mudder and fadder, an’ de Mad- 
ame, an’ dat Prince guy, an’ Mrs. O’Brian, an’ 
de painter feller, she did n’t know nobody. Well, 
me folks is udder side de pond, Madame and de 
Prince ’s gone off de earth, Mrs. Sims she slid 
out, an’ Fritzi she ain’t been to Mrs. O’Brian’s, 
fur I just come from dere. Say, some of youse 
folks wuz ober dere askin’ fur youse an’ Fritzi dis 
aft.” 

“Patsy!” exclaimed Jo. 

“Yep, an’ as I wuz sayin’, Fritzi did n’t go to 
Mrs. O’Brian’s, fur de same reason you did n't, 
likely,—dirt. So dat leaves jest de painter guy 
what made her pictures.” 

“Ts it far?” inquired Jo. 

“Naw, jest next street. Here we are. 
better git ready fur a climb.” 

“What ’ll we do next, Patsy, if she is n’t here?” 
panted Jo, as they mounted steadily toward the 
roof. “And what will we ask him?” 

“Oh, we ’ll make de bluff,” whispered Patsy, 
as they stood before the closed door of the studio. 
Patsy was very important and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself. “Youse need n’t be scared. Sure 
dis feller won’t hurt youse. I ‘Il take care of 
you.” 

“Come, hurry, Patsy! Knock!” begged Jo. 

In reply to Patsy’s vigorous rapping, the door 
opened softly, and a sweet wrinkled old face ap- 
peared. 

“Why,—oh, I suppose you want Artie, my son. 
Well, he stepped out for a moment,” said the old 
lady, nervously, preparing to close the door. “Go 
away, little boy. We don’t want any, I ’m afraid 
of telegrams.” 

Now this was n’t at all what Patsy had ex- 
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pected, and for once his ready tongue failed him. 
It was Jo, springing out of the shadow, who 
cried out earnestly: 

“Oh, please, it is n’t a telegram. It ’s just 
Patsy McCarty, and I ’m Jo Hunter, and I ’m 
hunting Fritzi von Saal. Oh, please, is she here? 
I'll just die if we don’t find her! Js she here!” 

A rush, a scurry, and the little old lady found 
the two girls in the middle of a most ardent em- 
brace, for Fritzi and Jo in their repentance, for- 
giveness, and joy, swept her up as in a whirlwind. 

“Why, me! Why, my!” cried the bewildered 
little old lady. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


A BUSINESS CONSULTATION 


“On, George, is that you?” cried Willis, flying 
down-stairs to meci Mr. Gilbert, to whom Uncle 
Christmas had just opened the door. “I was n't 
looking for you until to-morrow. George,— 
George; we ’re in such awful trouble.” 

“It ’s only George Gilbert!” ejaculated Rob, 
who came flying out from the library at the first 
tinkle of the bell. “Oh, Will,” she groaned, “how 
can you two be happy? They have run away, 
George.” 

Mr. Gilbert looked from one to the other in 
bewilderment. 

“Oh, yes, dear!” wailed Will, “and mother, 
and Aunt Nancy, and all of us, are perfectly 
wild. It’s getting night, and we ’ve been over—” 

“If you would only explain, Willis.” 

“Will Hunter, you make me crazy,” moaned 
Rob. “Why don’t you tell him sensibly that they 
have run off—and—and—and I ’ll forgive you 
anything—taking Will from me and everything— 
if you will only go and find them.” 

“Well, is it you?” Aunt Nancy, pale and 
troubled, came quickly down the stairs. “If—oh, 
if you would only find them!” 

“Oh, my dear boy,” it was Mrs. Hunter now, 
who appeared like a little wan ghost at the li- 
brary door. “I can trust you to—” 

“Please, Mr. Gilbert,” begged Peace, “hurry!” 

“Are you all mad, or am I?” groaned the bad- 
gered man. “This would be funny if it were n’t 
so tragic. Who has run away, and where did 
they run to, and what do you want me to do?” 

“Dordie,” and Miss Franklin’s crisp, unruffled 
tones against that background of wails rang out 
like music. She sat in the library calmly rocking 
and knitting, entirely undisturbed by the dis- 
tracted, hysterical family that had “rampaged” 
about her all day. ‘“Dordie, come in here,” she 
called, “and let me explain. If I had my way, 
those two foolish girls would be locked up on 
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bread and water for a week, for the way they 
have upset this household. Of all the silly capers 
that I ever heard of—and one girl is just as bad 
as the other, in my way of thinking—but that is 
neither here nor there. Here are the plain facts 
of the case: .. .” 

But just as Miss Franklin was in the middle of 
her story, being subject to much interruption by 
the excited family, the telephone bell rang. 

“Oh, run, Rob!” cried Will. “Quick. Perhaps 
it is news!” 

“It ’s Judy, I suppose. She has called me up 
every half-hour since she knew Jo was missing. 
Dear Jo,” groaned Rob, listlessly taking down 
the receiver. Then all in a flash a new Rob stood 
at the telephone, radiant, beaming. 

“They ’re there? . . . One or both? .. . How 
can we thank you! ... Yes, we ‘Il come right 
away. . . . Once more, the number? . . .” 

“Good-by,” then bang went the receiver into 
its place, and away spun Rob, her dress whirling 
out like a balloon. 

“Found! found! found!” she sang. “Oh, how 
good! Safe and sound! Both together, but dying 
to come home.” 

“But where, and when, and How?” shrieked 
Will, beginning to spin, too. 

“At a studio in Twenty-second Street. Did n't 
ask when, and did n't care how—but they ‘re 
found! found! found!” 

“George, for heaven’s sake, stop them!” de- 
manded Miss Franklin. “To save my life I don’t 
know which is worse, a Hunter in joy or a 
Hunter in sorrow,” but for all that, there were 
tears in the twinkling old eyes, and she grasped 
Rob’s arm as she flew by, and pulled her down 
for a hearty kiss. “And now you three clear out 
as fast as you can and bring those naughty girls 
back home.” 

“Pooh,” grunted disgusted Bert, who had spent 
his whole afternoon tramping from the Eyrie to 
the ferry and back again, hoping against hope for 
news. “If I could n’t run off any better than 
that, I ’d quit. Up like a rocket and down like a 
stick—if that is n’t just like a girl.” But Bert 
was glad Fritzi and Jo were coming safe home 
again, and were n’t those two foolish things re- 
joiced to see the gleaming lights of the Eyrie! 

Indeed, the two girls came back so meek and 
repentant that no one but Miss Franklin had the 
heart to scold them. Shrewd little Mrs. Keys 
had spared Fritzi in nothing she thought would 
cure her of ever wanting to run away again, and 
that long, dreary homesick day she had been 
maid-of-all-work was indelibly stamped on 
Fritzi’s memory. Besides, the little old lady, who, 
in spite of her chatter, knew what she was about, 
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gave both Jo and Fritzi such a stern sensible 
talking-to while her son had gone to telephone of 
their safety to the Eyrie, that “they were mate- 
rially improved,” as Jo confessed to Judy. 

Fritzi clung closer than ever to Aunt Nancy, 
and now that the plans for the musicale were 
running steadily on, every one would have been 
happy if—and it was such an important if—if 
they had only known what they should attempt 
to earn a living. It was, after all, kind old Mr. 
Masters who solved the problem. 

He proposed letting the Eyrie, furnished just as 
it was, since, in that way, it would bring a good 
rental. They were then to take his vacant house 
in New York, which he could Jet them have at a 
very low price, and he proposed they should open 
a school for Southern girls, as Mrs. Hunter 
and Mrs. Spear could, without a doubt, obtain 
many pupils from among their old friends in the 
South. 

“But the furniture?” demanded Rob. 

“Oh, I settled that while Mr. Masters was 
talking,” confessed Aunt Nancy. “I shall rent 
Bramblet, and bring all my traps up here. My 
furniture is old-fashioned—” 

“Old mahogany and Chippendale chairs,” 
gasped Will. “Why, Aunt Nancy, we shall be 
perfectly swell.” 

“We shall!” exclaimed Mr. Gilbert in dis- 
may. “What have you got to do with this, 
Will? Isthought you were going to marry me in 
June.” 

“Tut, tut,” remarked Miss Franklin, looking 
up from her knitting. “How you two do wander 
from the subject in hand, and never allow your 
elders a chance for a word. I was about to say, 
when George broke into the conversation, that 
there was all of my furniture over in Newark. 
It is n’t old mahogany nor Chippendale, but it is 
good, substantial walnut, and will do very well. 
We will put Mrs. Spear’s things where they will 
show most, and fill up with mine—” 

“But your furniture, dear, dear Miss Franklin!” 
cried everybody. 

“Goodness gracious! You did n’t suppose I 
was going to let all this fun go on without my 
having a finger in the pie, did you? Besides, it is 
only fair. Will is to go and take care of my 
nephew, and I ’Il stay here and rattle around in 
her shoes, though with all becoming modesty I 
must add, that while I may not be able to fill her 
particular shoes, I think I shall make a better 
general manager than she would.” 

“You darling, darling Aunty!” cried Will, 
kneeling down beside the pudgy old lady. 

“The best aunt a fellow ever had,” said Mr. 
Gilbert, patting her puffs. 
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“Tut, tut, don’t muss my hair, Dordie,” she 
scolded, poking Will lovingly with a knitting- 
needle. “It ’s through you two I have inherited 
the Hunter family, and I hope I ’m properly 
grateful.” 

“And now since these important matters have 
been settled,” remarked Mr. Gilbert, drawing 
a very foreign and official letter from his 
pocket, “I have some very wonderful news for 
you.” 

“From the Ambassador!” exclaimed Aunt 
Nancy. “Shall I call Fritzi?” 

“No, I believe not. At least, my idea would be 
to keep it a secret between ourselves until we 
have further word. But here is what the Am- 
bassador has to tell us, after some matters politi- 
cal and unimportant. He says: 

“At last, Gilbert, I have some great news for 
your little protégée. This has been a difficult busi- 
ness. These persons of title are so hedged in by 
their high places, and an ambassador must move 
with such caution, especially as I had not the 
slightest idea to what height this investigation 
might lead us; for I must admit the little lady’s 
personality had led me to expect strange things. 
The foregoing explains my silence and delay, 
and yet I had quietly made inquiries until I knew 
just whom we should address. So you can imag- 
ine my—yes, I confess it, old stager in matters 
of diplomacy that I am—my pleasure, in learning 
at an official dinner that I was to take in no less 
a personage than the Grand Duchess Elizabeth 
of Prieth, whom I had never met. 

“You can imagine, too, with what peculiar in- 
terest I beheld the great lady, and how attentively 
I observed her, searching for some resemblance, 
however slight, to your Fritzi; but in her placid 
blonde loveliness there was n’t a hint of that in- 
tense, vivid little face I remember so distinctly. 
She was most gracious, and was soon relating 
some of the pranks of her children in a way that 
showed me she was, as most German women are, 
a mother at heart; and I was glad to see this for 
our little girl’s sake, and made up my mind to at- 
tempt to learn her identity then, even at the risk 
of being foiled later. 

“The Duchess gave me a beautiful opportunity 
for an opening before the first course was over 
by saying: ‘I suppose an ambassador’s position 
brings him secrets and stories of all sorts?’ It 
was a half question, and throwing precaution to 
the wind I replied that the most interesting story 
had come to me upon America’s shores, before I 
had started for my post, and then I began with 
your account of little Fritzi. 

“T confess I expected some display of emotion, 
but not, I declare, such radiant joy as illuminated 
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her lovely face as I reeled off the long list of the 
child’s names. 

“*Ach, this is most good, most wonderful!’ she 
cried; but at that moment the ladies were leaving 
the table and she had time only to beg me to come 
to her in the drawing-room, before she was swept 
away. By this time my curiosity was fully 
aroused, and you may know with what impatience 
I listened to brilliant speeches and stupid jokes; 
but at last we were set free and I at once made 
my way to the Grand Duchess. Her sister, the 
Duchess Marie was with her, and their joy at 
sight of me was pretty to see. 

“Well, Gilbert, Fritzi is safe in her happiness. 
She is n't a princess. She is the child of one 
Gustave von Saal, a German of the noblest char- 
acter and most charming personality—if one is to 
trust these enthusiastic ladies. The titles of 
‘Prince’ and ‘Princess’ used in the diaries and 
the letters were only the playful fancy of the lov- 
ing wife and mother. Herr von Saal was, how- 
ever, a baron, and was the secretary and trusted 
friend of this great family for years; and his 
awful sorrow at the death of his wife and 
the disappearance of his child has lain heavy upon 
all their hearts. Von Saal knew his wife had 
started for Germany after the death of her father, 
but when no further news reached him he at once 
appealed to the German consul in New York. 
After much difficulty and delay, it was reported 
that his wife and child were traced to a hospital, 
only to find there a record of the wife’s death, 
and that the little one had been given into the 
charge of a nurse, whose husband had shortly 
afterward represented to the hospital authorities 
that he and his wife were going abroad to find 
the child’s father. Whether this was really done, 
or whether it was only a blind to keep the child 
themselves you, of course, will be a better judge 
than I. He journeyed to New York but failed to 
find her. And when nothing more was heard of 
the child, no word came year after year, von Saal, 
broken-hearted, insisted on leaving his post, and. 
has lived ever since in the little cottage where he 
spent his honeymoon. 

“The American wife was much younger than 
he, beautiful and good, and when these Germans 
love, they love. 

“All this I learned only last night. The Grand 
Duchess says she will carry the glad news to Herr 
von Saal herself, and that the child must be 
brought, or sent here at once. Instructions will 
be cabled—” 

“Oh!” gasped Aunt Nancy. “How can I give 
her up! And just to think of that wicked Pro- 
fessor Sims—for he never thought of taking her 
abroad! But I’m so glad for her, so glad!” 
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“It is wonderful ; just like a story,” said Willis. 

“Now listen to me,’ said Miss Franklin. 
“Fritzi must not be told one word of this or she 
will worry herself sick. When instructions come 
it will be time enough to tell her This musicale 
is all the excitement she ought to have just now.” 

“Oh dear, I just won't let her go!” 
“Why, she is just like one of us.” 

“But think of her father,” said 
softly. “Suppose it 
had lost you!” 

“Oh, I know. Of course she must go if he 
wants her—but—we want her so much, too!” 

“Yes, it will be hard,” and Aunt Nancy touched 
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‘A RUSH, 


A SCURRY, AND THE 
THE TWO GIRLS IN A MOST 


LITTLE OLD LADY FOUND 
ARDENT EMBRACE.” 


lovingly the violin that lay on the table; some 
way Fritzi’s fiddle always seemed a part of her. 
“T dread letting my little girl and her music go 
out of my life, but she belongs to her father.” 


XXIV 


CHAPTER 


“MEIN VATER” 


Nor tell Fritzi her father was found? Of all the 
absurdities! With Will's twink- 
lings, Aunt Nancy’s wistful tenderness, yes, even 
Miss Franklin’s very cheerful sternness focused 
upon her the moment she entered the room. 
“Oh—oh—oh!” she cried, growing pale as milk, 


smiles, Rob’s 
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and then flushing like a rose as the joy of it en- 
tered her heart. “I know—you all look at me so 
—so lovefully! You have heard from my father !” 

That was the beginning of strenuous days for 
the Eyrie. 

“We positively have to sleep with an eye and 
an ear turned on Fritzi for fear she ‘Il explode 

‘with happiness,” grumbled Rob, but with tears of 
sympathy in her bright eyes. “We keep her busy, 
or her feet would n’t stay on earth.” 

Fritzi was busy. After the cablegram came 
saying Herr von Saal would sail at once, and that 
the Zocland would arrive on the morning of the 
twenty-fifth, the very day of the musicale, she 
certainly was busy. How she practised—she must 
do her best for her father’s sake; how she bur- 
rowed into her German grammar—and her father 
must n't be ashamed for her; and how she pored 
over the diaries and old letters—the coming of 
her father made her girl mother seem so dear and 
real. So the days went, and quickly too, though 
Fritzi had declared they never would pass. She 
had wrung a promise from Mr. Gilbert that the 
hour, day or night the Zoeland came in should 
find a little daughter waiting on the pier for a 
long-lost father. 

“IT could n’t have him land and not find me 
there, Mr. Gilbert,” she confided. “Why, he 
might think I did not care, and, you see, I love 
him so much!” 

So Mr. Gilbert promised and Fritzi blissfully 

waited, but when a dense fog delayed the Zoe- 
land a whole day, her disappointment was so bit- 
ter, that the hearts that loved Fritzi ached with 
sympathy. The morning wore away, the afternoon 
slipped into the past, and still no message came 
from Mr. Gilbert. If Fritzi’s laugh failed to 
ring clear, if her smile was even a little puckered, 
no one blamed her a bit. : 
DINNER was over, and Joe and Fritzi were help- 
ing each other to dress—these two were the best 
of friends since the runaway. Down-stairs Will 
and Rob were putting the finishing touches to the 
garlands that wreathed the white columns sepa- 
rating the hall and the living-room. In the li- 
brary beyond, the conductor’s platform, piano and 
music-racks, were all in place. : 

“Pur—r—r—r—t, pur—r—rt!” It was Judy’s 
cheery call, and up she came bounding two steps 
at atime. “I ’m bringing a gift to the Princess 
Perhaps from the Duchess Rosalie,” she laughed, 
lightly tiptoeing up behind Fritzi, who sat before 
the dressing-table, to lay a wreath of pink roses 
on her curly pate. “’T is thus, fair liege lady, I 
crown thee Queen of the Musicale !” 

“Of all the goosies!” exclaimed Fritzi, nod- 
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ding her thanks in the mirror. “It is just lovely 
Judy; but I don’t believe you ‘Il love me an 
more, now that you know I am an every-day girl. 

“Fritzi von Saal,” solemnly replied Judy, 
shall love you forever and ever, and so will ever: 
girl in the—” 

At this instant the half musical ooee-ooee o 
an automobile siren sounded down in the dark 
ness, and then around the corner and up th 
hill toward the Eyrie, a big glaring touring-car 
swept, and stopped its ponderous self before the gate. 

“Tt ’s George Gilbert!” shrieked Jo, leaning 
half out of the window. “Oh, Fritzi, he has come 
for you!” 

“How can I go like this?” cried Fritzi wildly, 
as Will and Rob came flying up the stairs. “Look 
at me! How can I go!” for there she stood ar- 
rayed in her concert frock of creamy mull, her 
slender throat and arms bare, and her dark curls 
crowned with Judy’s wreath. “How can I go like 
this ?” 

“It is too bad, but you have no time to change.” 
Rob dived out of the room and in again. “Here, 
this long cloak will hide your finery, and never 
mind your posies. Now go!” 

With a puff, and a piff, and a 00—o—o—ee, 
oo—o—o—ee, they were off, Fritzi, Will and Mr. 
Gilbert. Did ever a big red touring-car carry 
such joy before? 

“We ‘Il just make this ferry, and the run on the 
other side to the pier can be made in no time,” 
explained Mr. Gilbert, looking at his watch. “I 
started the moment I got word the Zoeland was 
coming in, and I left Patsy McCarty on the pier 
to waylay the Herr should he land before we get 
there.” 

“T hope he will stay on board until we come,” 
said Will, firmly holding Fritzi’s trembling little 
hand. “You see, we ’ve set our hearts on greet- 
ing him.” 

“Oh, we ‘Il make it, 
“We ’Il make it.” 

And they did, for as they stepped from the car 
at the pier they saw Patsy wriggling his way 
among the people who were just coming ashore, 
calling shrilly: 

“Herr von Saal! Is Herr von Saal here?” 

“There he is! There he is!” cried Fritzi, 
bounding away so suddenly she left her long 
cloak in Will’s detaining hand, for her quick, 
eager eyes had seen a gentleman pause expect- 
antly at the sound of that shrill calling. A tall, 
stately gentleman with iron-gray hair and mus- 
tache. A handsome man with a face both old and 
young—young with the youth that lives, but old 
with sorrow. He paused, then pressed his way 
through the ever-thickening crowd toward Patsy. 
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promised Mr. Gilbert. 
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sy again. 

Here!” called the gentleman. 

ather! Father, dear!” The crowd parted 


slender girl in white, with a rose wreath 


“DO YOU NOT REMEMBER ME JUST A LITTLE, MY 


awry, came flying up the pier. “Father, father!” 
she cried, “I ’m Fritzi!” 

“Fritzi—dear child—my little daughter 

Again the crowd closed about them, but Fritzi, 
in the shelter of those dear arms, felt at last that 
joy of which Rob had told her—that father-love, 
so strong, so comforting, so safe. 

“Oh, I really, really,” looking fondly up at him, 
“ ‘belong’ at last !” she whispered through her tears. 


” 
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It was here Mr. Gilbert found them, clasped in 
each other’s arms, the big father and the slender 
little daughter, utterly oblivious to the people who 
surged around and about them, and hurried them 
away to the automobile, where Will was waiting 

“I ’ve got him, Will! I’ve 
got him!” cried Fritzi, strain- 
ing at the dear hand she held 
and laughing and crying all 
ina breath. “He ’s the love- 
liest, and the dearest, but I’m 
going to share him with you.” 
An hour later’ Fritzi, violin 

in hand for her solo, stepped 
upon the platform. Love, 
pride, and yearning strug- 
gled in her father’s face. The 
graceful girl with the flying 
have been beauti- 
any 


bow woul 
ful and 

father’s heart, and this fond 
father had waited so long, so 
hopelessly. There, too, was 
the sad but beautiful memory 
of that other girl who had 
stood with her violin just so, 
that fair young mother who 
had played for the baby coo- 


satisfying to 


ing and smiling in its father’s 


In her pretty cream gown, 
with her little brown fiddle 
tucked under her chin, Fritzi 
was happy; and how the child 
played! Carelessly, joyously, 
at first, as if the girlish soul 
of her through the 
sweet tones. Then wistfully, 
sweetly, as cheek to cheek, 
she and her little fiddle talked 
together until one scarcely 
knew whether it was voice or 
string that made the silvery 
song. Then, strong, rich, tri- 
umphant, as if all the love and 
all the joy in her happy heart 
poured out into the night. 

There was a hush when the fantasia was ended, 
followed by a storm of applause that half fright- 
ened while it delighted her. She was back in her 
place now among the first violins, a blushing, shy 
girl and glad to hide her hot cheeks behind her 
music, but oh, how her heart sang—one glance 
from her father’s eyes had told her what she so 
longed to know, he was proud of her—that dear 
father that she would never, never lose again! 


sang 


SAID.” 
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“Is n’t she a dear?” The guests were depart- 
ing and Aunt Nancy smiled up at Herr von Saal 
in sympathy. “I am glad I can say Fritzi is as 
good and sweet as she is pretty. She is true, and 
brave, and generous.” 

“How am I to thank you, dear lady? 
Saal’s face beamed with gratitude. 
have been a mother to my little girl.” 

“Oh, Fritzi has repaid whatever I have done 
many times over. I love her so dearly I shall find 
it very hard to give her up.” 

“Ach, but that you have not to do. 
in America, at least for some years. I wish my 
child‘ reared in her mother’s land. Then, too, I 
must find the good Mrs. Sims, who rescued my 
child and was so good to my poor wife. I hope 
she may never know of her husband’s deceit—and 
yet, let us not forget, he loved, too, my child, and 
No, I shall not take Fritzi 


” Herr von 
“You who 


I shall stay 


was good to her. 
from America.” 
“How happy that makes me! Ah, here she 


is! Now, Fritzi, take your father out upon the 


veranda, and show him the lights across the bay.” 


THE 


FRITZI 


Ah, dear Aunt Nancy, she knew how those 
two longed to be alone together! 

“Do you not remember me just a little, my 
daughter?” said the Herr, wistfully, when he 
had told her of her mother, the young mother 
who had loved her so. 

“IT try and try. There ’s just the least little 
memory of a pretty, sunny room, and mother, 
and a man—of course that was you—but I never 
remembered that until. I came here. And | 
know you loved me, daddy, and did n’t I use 
to sit on your knee just like this? And did n't 
you sing to me?” 

Her father drew her close and began to croon 
in his deep bass: 

** Wer hat die schénsten Schifchen? 
Die hat der gold’ne Mond. 
Der hinter unsern Baumen 
Am blauen Himmel wohnt.” 
cried 
“And 
‘daddy’ 


” 


“Oh, I remember, daddy, I remember!” 
Fritzi, clasping her arms around his neck. 
I loved you so! But I did n’t call you 
then, I know—I know, I said ‘Mein Vater.’ 


END 
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-ASILY ¢ 
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S WORTH SEEING WE'LL GO IN AFTER YOU COME OUT.” 








FISHING ON 


HORSEBACK 


BY W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


I know of no more startling contrast than that 
between gay and crowded Ostend, with its huge 
Casino, the summer palace of King Leopold, and 
all its palatial villas and hotels,—-and little Nieu- 


port, only a few miles away, but separated from the 
outer world by a rolling desert of silent sand-hills. 

A peaceful place, unvisited by tourists, who 
little dream that lost among the glistening sand- 
hills there lies a little town whose inhabitants 
carry on the quaint industries of their forefathers 
in a manner that would delight an artist. Life 
flows so placidly at Nieuport. You will see little 
signs of life, indeed, save only a few old fisher- 
men overhauling boats and nets, or a housewife 
peeling vegetables at her cottage door. 

And yet farther along the harbor the little town 
plays a joke upon you—calls itself Nieuport 
Bains (or “Baths”), and pretends to be a seaside 
resort! There are two or three sleepy, languid 
hotels and a few bathing machines on crumbling 
wheels. 

Round about the little town extends a cheerless 
desert of rolling dunes, cutting it off from the 
big, bustling world outside. The cottages are hid- 
den away among the sand-hills; and no doubt in 
olden times the chief occupation of their owners 
was wrecking and smuggling. Mere huts they 
are, consisting often of one room. The snow- 
white walls are fitted with alcoves, screened with 
stiffly starched curtains concealing various beds. 
There is little furniture and that of the simplest; 
but the pavement of red tiles fairly shines from 


scrubbing ; and inside the huge chimney are hung 
the polished copper pans and quaint old specimens 
of Delft pottery, given up by the sea from old- 
time wrecks. 

Every morning at dawn the strangest company 
you ever saw musters in this odd little street. A 
company, one would think, of medieval cavalry. 
The slouch hats of the riders recall the helmets 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides. The bulky baskets 
might be shields and bucklers; while the bristling 
net-poles suggest pikes, lances, and halberds. 

And lastly, tarpaulin jackets and thigh boots 
glisten like armor. Watch one of these remark- 
able fishers careering along a remote and solitary 
beach, with great wing-like nets stretching out on 
either side of the crupper, and you will at once 
recall Don Quixote returning from a tilt at the 
windmills. And surely no such fishermen were 
ever elsewhere seen. Ask them where are their 
boats, and they burst into laughter, pointing to 
the sturdy, placid beasts beneath them. 

And how carefully these are prepared for their 
battle with the sea! First comes a pack padded 
out with straw, and on either side of this the 
large panniers are adjusted to receive the catch. 
The traces for dragging the net are now attached 
to the collar in the ordinary way, and the big net 
itself poised behind the pack. An extra basket is 
hung upon the side, and then at last Don Quixote 
may mount—no easy matter, by the way, since 
there is little room amid the elaborate gear. 
Twelve or twenty of these strange plowmen of 
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ON 


A GROUP ON THE WAY 


the sands meet together thus, and make their way 
down to the beach when the tide is at its lowest. 
Here they are joined by other companies of the 
curious army, with irregular helpers in the shape 
of women and children. All are soon busily 
spreading out and arranging the nets, while the 
big, patient horses stand motionless, waiting to do 
their share. Poles keep the mouths of the nets 
wide open, and the moment the fisherman mounts, 
the horses step fearlessly ‘into the foaming water, 
going out ever deeper and deeper, till at length 
little more than the animals’ heads are above the 
gentle rollers. Regular manceuvers are gone 
through. Lining up in a row, the horses begin 
their journey along the waves, dragging the heavy 


HORSEBACK 


TO THE FISHING-BEACH. 


nets behind them, heedless of the heavy breakers 
and strong currents. They never stop to rest, 
never change their pace; and the riders pull vig- 
orously at cheering pipes, having little more to 
do than sit still and hold the rope that regulates 
the net, while the harvest of the sea is being 
gathered. 

Now and then the men on the extreme outside 
of the marching squadron—that is to say, those in 
deeper water—suddenly change their course, and 
wheel round shoreward, while the others slow up 
and change places. The-.object of this is to give 
each man an equal chance and get the catch fairly 
divided. Naturally those fishing in the deeper 
water have an advantage over the others. Grad- 


A COMPANY OF MOUNTED FISHERMEN HAULING THE NETS. 
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ally one notices the ropes by which the nets are 
ttached growing tighter—a sure sign that the 
veight of the “take” is increasing. But not until a 
ull hour and a half of marching in the sea and 
lowing its sandy floor has been accomplished is 
iny move made toward the land. The catch is 
almost always a good one; and as the nets emerge 
from the last ripples it looks as though some of 
them might break with the weight of their quiv- 
ering load. 

Objectionable jelly fish and worth- 

less shells and seaweed are cast aside, 

and the rest of the catch put into bas- 

kets by the men, assisted by the women- 
folk and children. Once more the fish- 

ing cavalry face their ancient enemy, 

sometimes drawing lots for the best 

positions in the line. A new furrow is 

plowed this time, and now and then a 

specially big wave will come along and 

completely submerge both horses and 

riders for a second or two. 

The animals, by the way, seem to 


A “PILOT” AND HIS ‘‘ CRAFT.” 


I gathered from old prints and bits 
of pottery that this form of fishing has been prac- 
tised for ages along the coast of Flanders, although 
it now survives only at Nieuport, Coxyde, and a 


be born to it. 


few smaller villages. The horses are amazingly 
hardy; their coats are allowed to grow very thick, 
and their sagacity is so great that the old villag- 
ers declare they could go out and do a day’s work 


by themselves! After four hours, however, 
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enough fish are taken. The catch is roughly sorted 
and washed, the nets are rolled up, and the home- 
ward march is begun in a grateful cloud of to- 
bacco smoke among the men and lively gossip 
among the women and children. 

A very charming sight is this return of the 
fishers on horseback to little Nieuport. Some- 
times the setting sun is casting its last rays over 
the bright blue, rippling sea, and its vast expanse 


ALL IS READY AND THE HORSE STEPS 


INO THE SEA 


of golden sands; and the city visitor 
is soothed by the marvelous silence. 
No sound disturbs the ear save the 
crunch of the horses’ hoofs on the wet 
sand, the ceaseless beat of gentle surf, 
or the sharp cries of ravenous gulls as 
they swoop down to seize the scattered 
remnants left where the fishermen sort- 
ed their catch. On arrival at the cot- 
tages, each fisherman spreads out his 
nets to dry on the long, quivering grass 
of the sand-dunes, and both horse and 
rider prepare for a well-earned rest and 
a good meal. 

Meanwhile the housewife is getting ready her 
great copper pots for the wriggling shrimps, 
small eels, soles, flounder, and other fish that have 
found their way into the nets. Nothing but the 
shrimps are sold, however. For I should explain 
that all along the coasts of the North Sea, shrimp- 
ing is one of the chief industries ; and the whole of 
northern France, including Paris, and the greater 
part of Belgium are supplied by these villagers. 
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HORSEBACK 


COMING IN 


A more ordinary method is for the shrimper 
himself to wade out to sea, or else drift about in 
a small boat, raking the shallow bottom with nets. 
But the waders, pushing nets in front of them by 
means of poles, cannot go out into deep enough 


water ; nor can the boatmen force along their nets 
with sufficient vigor. Hence the value of fishing 
on horseback, as seen on the lonely beaches of 
Nieuport, Oost-Duinkerke, Furnes, and Coxyde. 

The following morning the fisherman’s good 
vrouwassumes an air of importance and bustle, 
for upon her devolves the sale of the sea’s har- 
vest. so curiously obtained. In the tiny yard be- 
hind the cottage, a son or daughter is loading up 


the sturdy donkey, and a few minutes later the 
good old house-wife begins her long, slow jour- 
ney over the sandy desert to the nearest large 
town, which may be even fashionable Ostend it- 
self. She will return the same day—the donkey 
with empty panniers but she with a pocketful of 
shining silver coins. These are soon tucked away 
in an already well-loaded stocking which is the 
family’s bank. 

This, then, is the daily life of a remote and in- 
teresting little Belgian community, and oddly 
enough these humble folk actually despise the 
roar and bustle of the outer world, secure in their 
own possession of the “simple life.” 














WASHING THE 


NETS AFTER 


THE FIRST HAUL. 











A BLESSING 


IN DISGUISE 


BY SARA WARE BASSETT 


“Lessons certainly are frightful things,” said 
Madeline Maynard as she threw down her “Cz- 
sar’s Commentaries” after an afternoon of study. 
“I do believe if Czesar had lived now and had tried 
to learn English, he would n’t have liked it any 
better than I like to learn Latin!” 

The bang of the front door arrested her. 

“Why, it ’s Tom! Hello, Tom!” she cried, 
“T ’m up here!” 

Up the broad staircase came “Brother Tom,” 
two steps at a time, and Madeline sprang to 
meet him and dragged him into her cozy study. 

“How came you up from Harvard to-day,” she 
asked, “cutting lectures ?” 


“No,” replied Tom, ruffling up her neatly 


smoothed hair with the brotherly instinct to 
tease, and returning her greeting a bit uneasily, 
“I just had the chance, and so I came home for 
dinner.” 

“Tom!” cried Madeline, “there is something 
the matter. What is it?” 

“Oh, no, there is n’t—that is, not much; | 
simply wanted to see Dad.” Tom averted his 
eyes and looked out of the window in nervous 
embarrassment. 

“Now, Tom, see here,” said Madeline firmly, 
“there is something the matter; I know it per- 
fectly well. You have gone and over-spent 
your allowance—I know you have—and you are 
going to ask Father for more money. I ’d be 
ashamed to,” she went on with blazing eyes; “here 
it is, your second year in college and you ’ve 
never pretended to keep inside the big allowance 
which Father gives you.” 

Tom walked away impatiently. 

“Is Father ashamed of me?” he asked, turning 
on her in startled awe. 

“He is disappointed, Tom,” said Madeline more 
gently. “Besides that, I do not think he is well; 
he has been awfully quiet lately, he does not eat, 
and he and Mother talk a lot together. I think 
she ’s worried, but I can’t get her to admit it.” 

VoL. XXXIV.—138. 


’ 


Tom grew thoughtful and Madeline continued: 
“For several nights they have stayed down-stairs 
talking until twelve o’clock, and one night I went 
in to speak to Mother and found her crying. 
Maybe it is n’t anything, but I think something is 
bothering them.” 

Tom listened intently to his little sister; al- 
though five years younger, Madeline was still his 
playfellow, and a pretty sound adviser when he 
needed her opinion. 

At this moment the maid announced dinner and 
the young people joined their parents in the 
dining-room. 

“Well, Tom, my boy, this is a surprise!” said 
his father cheerily, as the boy and girl entered the 
room. “How came you home?” 

“T just dropped up—if it is possible to perform 
such a feat,” laughed Tom, not, however, quite 
naturally. 

“I ’m glad you came,” resumed his father, 
somewhat sadly, “for I want to talk with both 
you and Madeline after dinner.” 

Later, when they all were in the library, Mr. 
Maynard spoke: 

“T want to tell you children something; it is 
not pleasant news, but I want you both to know 
and help your mother and me. Of late I have 
had a great deal of worry about my business; 
some of my investments have turned out badly 
and carried away most of our money. I have 
saved enough to keep an inexpensive roof over 
our heads, but that is about all. There is no 
shadow of disgrace in it,” he went on proudly; 
“but it is a very great misfortune. I am deeply 
sorry for your mother and you children—I do 
not care for myself.” 

Mrs. Maynard crept closer to her husband and 
took his hand fondly in hers: 

“You know, Henry, that I do not mind any- 
thing so long as we are all together and we are 
well.” 


“Father, dear, I ’m so sorry for you,” cried 
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Madeline, “but I am sure it will all come out 
right. We all love each other so much that we 
can be happy anywhere. Shall we move away 
from here?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied her father. “We can’t 
afford this big place and the necessary servants. 
Your mother and I think it best to go up 
into Vermont where the old Maynard farm is. 
Living is cheap there, and we have the house; 
the doctor thinks I had better rest a little while. 
Later we will see what we can do.” 

“Go to Vermont to live!” cried the boy and the 
girl in a breath. 

“After all, children,’ broke in Mrs. Maynard, 
“there are lots of nice things to do there in the 
winter; there is snow-shoeing, skating, and 
sleighing. I think it will not be unbearable.” _ 

“No place is unbearable if it is best,” cried 
Madeline, bravely. “What do you say, Tom?” 

“Tom is n’t going,” answered his father. “I 
have managed to save enough out of the wreck 
so that Tom can finish college and make his mark. 
I can’t have him cheated out of that.” 

Tom colored and took his father’s hand. “I 
don’t deserve it, Father,’ he said huskily, “I am 
not worth your making any sacrifice for; I am 
going with you to help you if I can.” 

“Good, Tom! That is spoken like the man I 
know you are; but your father has set his heart 
on your finishing your college course and he 
wants you to do so, too. It will be money wasted 
to stop with it half done,” said Mrs. Maynard, 
decisively. 

“T should be disappointed, my boy,” said his 
father. “It was one of my first thoughts and the 
money for your expenses and tuition is already 
laid aside; it won’t be much of an allowance but 
you will make it do, I am sure.” 

Tom was sick at heart. He thought of the 
bills he had run up at college for pleasures and 
luxuries; the money his father would advance 
for both tuition and living would by no means 
cover them. Madeline was right in surmising that 
he had come home for more money. His father 
had never refused to give him what he asked, 
and the possibility of there being no. money to 
give him had not once crossed his mind. In the 
face of the present conditions, Tom was far too 
proud and too ashamed to mention his troubles, 
and he returned to college late that night deter- 
mined to find a way out of them. 

The preparations for moving went steadily for- 
ward in the Maynard household. It was hard for 
Madeline to give up her school and all the girl 
friends she had made there, but they agreed to 
write to her, and Mrs. Maynard promised that after 
the family were settled, some of them should come 


’ 


for a visit. Madeline was too sensible a girl to 
mourn about what could not be helped, and she 
loved her parents too deeply not to wish to help 
them all she could. So she was cheerful and help- 
ful through all the packing and when they drove 
up to the tiny Vermont farmhouse on a clear fall 
day a few weeks later, she exclaimed cheerily: 

“Mother, dear, see the sunset; what a glorious 
sky—is n’t it beautiful! We never saw so 
much sky in Boston. I am sure we are going to 
love it here,” and Mr. Maynard bent and kissed 
the cheek of the courageous little daughter who 
was letting the sunset turn rosy all the family 
difficulties. 

It was Madeline who proved the life of the 
house, who helped place the furniture, dust, and 
make the beds, and who went singing about the 
rooms from morning to night. It was she who 
took long walks with her father, and returned 
with her arms full of glorious autumn leaves 
whose brilliant coloring brightened the whole 
house. 

When everything was settled the wee dwell- 
ing was surprisingly homelike. The familiar 
furniture seemed to have been in its new sur- 
roundings for years, and the rooms were cheery 
with fresh muslin curtains and open fires. Many 
of the wallpapers were shabby and the one in her 
father’s and mother’s room was worst cf all. 

“Oh, Mother dear, how I wish you could have 
a new paper in your room!” cried Madeline one 
day, as she sat helping her mother do some of 
Tom’s mending. 

“There are lots of things to be done before 
that,” laughed her mother, “perhaps a little later 
we can afford it. I want the rest of the house 
pretty for you and Tom and I really do not mind 
very much.” 

But Madeline knew her mother did mind, for 
no one in the family loved fresh, dainty surround- 
ings more than Mrs. Maynard. 

“If I had any money,” said Madeline to herself 
one day when alone in her room, “I ’d have new 
paper in that room.” " 

She thought of it often, and at last she hit upon 
a plan. While at school she had taken a good 
many drawing lessons, and she had often drawn 
and painted paper-dolls for younger children of 
her acquaintance. 

“What if I could paint some paper-dolls and 
sell them!” she exclaimed aloud. 

She flew to her desk and seizing paper, pencil, 
and water-colors, worked patiently all day. By 
night, four dolls, with the daintiest of gowns, 
smiled at her from the four sheets of paper. 
Madeline mailed them right away to one of the 
stationers whom she knew in Boston, and sent a 
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tiny note saying that if he could sell them, she 
would like to make some more. She kept her 
secret to herself; she could hardly wait for the 
mail to come each day. After four days’ waiting 
she began to be discouraged, but on the fifth day 
came a letter from Boston and she flew to her 





** FOUR DOLLS, WITH THE 


DAINTIEST 


room to read it. She tore open the envelop and 
laid the letter on the bed: 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, November 4. 
My Dear Miss MAYNARD:—We have sold for two 
dollars a set the paper-dolls which you sent us, and we are 
mailing you a check forthem. We can sell as many more 
as you care to send. 
Trusting to hear from you again, we remain, 
Yours truly, 
Brown & Swift. 


Madeline fairly gasped—she had _ never 
dreamed of earning money so easily! You may 
be sure she set to work right away, and she was 
the happiest girl in the world. 

“Madeline is the busiest one in the whole 
family,” said Mr. Maynard, pinching her cheek 
playfully. “What are you doing, Daughter ?” 

“You ‘Il know some time, Father,” replied the 
girl gaily. 

A few weeks later Mr. and Mrs. Maynard were 
forced to go to Boston to attend to important 


A BLESSING IN 


OF GOWNS, SMILED 
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business, and it was then that Madeline had her 
opportunity. 

The moment the carriage disappeared down the 
drive, Madeline turned, and grasping Nora, the 
old mammy who lived with them, by the arm, and 
almost pulling her through the hall, she cried: 


AT HER FROM THE SHEETS OF PAPER.” 

“Nora, Nora, we are going to have such 
fun! The men are coming this afternoon to 
paper mother’s and father’s room, and we 
are going to make it the prettiest room in 
the house! It is all right—I have earned 


the money myself and it is to be Father’s birth- 
day present. I have ordered the loveliest paper 
with delicate blue flowers like the room at home, 
and you and I are going to cover the couch and 
pillows with blue chintz—I have it up-stairs. Yes, 
we can do it; you come right up-stairs, and we @ 
begin this very minute.” 

A few days and the room was indeed trans- 
formed. No one would have dreamed it to be 
the shabby place of a week before. The paper was 
very dainty, and the fresh chintz, with its gar- 
lands of flowers, made it gay and cheerful. 


Madeline capered about in delight. 

“Tt 
and I 
see it, 


is simply sweet, Nora, perfectly adorable, 
can hardly wait for them to get back and 
and won't they be surprised?” she cried. 
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Tom, who was to spend his vacatior at home, 
arrived that night: “You are a trump, Madeline,” 
he said heartily, when he had seen the room. 
“They will both be tickled to death when they 
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the exclamations of surprise and delight. It 
was such fun to tell them how it all happened, 
and then there was such a laughing, and kissing, 
and almost a crying! 




















‘“** YOU ARE A TRUMP, MADELINE,’ SAID TOM, WHEN HE HAD SEEN THE ROOM.” 


see it. I have a present for Father, too; but I 
am not going to tell you about it yet.” 

The night before Mr. Maynard’s birthday, the 
father and mother returned to the Vermont 
home, and Madeline could keep her secret no 
longer. She and Tom stood on the stairs with 
Nora and watched Mr. and Mrs. Maynard go 
into the room; with beating heartsp they heard 


After it was over, and they were all sitting 
cozily and quietly together before the fire, Tom 
said shyly: 

“I have a present for you, too, Dad; I thought 
I ’d keep it until to-morrow, but I guess I won't 
wait until then,” and he handed his father a neat 
purse. “It ’s the money you gave me for my 
allowance and tuition. I was awfully ashamed of 
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myself that night at home, and I went back to 
college and went to studying as hard as I could. 
I found some of the fellows wanted a tutor, so 
I pitched in and worked with them evenings. I 
have,earned enough to pay up everything, tuition 
included, and I guess you won’t have to give me 
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any more money while I am in college.” That 
night as they said “good-night” Mr. Maynard 
laid a hand on the head of each of his children: 
“T am the richest man in the world; I would far 
rather have a brave, unselfish boy and girl, than 
all the money in the country!” 








THERE was an old inventor once, who did a clever thing; 

He invented a contraption to teach the birds to sing. 

A complicated trumpet he laboriously made, 

And thought the birds would imitate the music that he played. 


But though that wondrous instrument played noble strains and grand, 
And though the birds would listen and seem to understand, 

And though the old man patiently would teach them o’er and o’er, 
They sang their songs exactly as they had done before! 





COMPENS aes 
BY OSCAR LLEWELLYN df 2 ; 


MEDICINE is bad,—but still, 
I have fun when I am ill. 
Uncle comes, and with him ‘brings 
Such a lot of toys and things. 
Doctors cannot always tell 

What will make a fellow well, 

Uncle. says. And he thinks toys 
Often cure sick little boys. 

So he brings me jumping-jacks, 
Soldiers, horses, railroad tracks, 
Noah’s arks and games and drums,— 
Oh, it ’s gay when Uncle comes! 
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‘Very strange! said the medium sixed Bear. 
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LUCKY JOE 


BY HENRY GARDNER HUNTING 


HAT do you do it for? 
You ’re foolish.” 

“Mr. Penfield said 
to do it.” 

“Well, it ’s mighty 
little attention he pays 
to what any boy in 
the store does. He 
just tells ’em all to do 
everything in sight 

J and that if they do 
they ‘Il get a better job and then he forgets 
they ’re alive. It ’s just because he wants to get 
all he can out of you.” 

Little Joe Brent and Tommy Murry sat to- 
gether over their lunch in a sheltered corner of 
one great floor in Flemming’s big department 
store. Joe had been talking very earnestly. He 
was very much troubled because he was feeling, 
for the first time in his life, that hard work and 
faithfulness in the service of an employer do not 
pay. And because mother, whom he was working 
to heip, had always told him that hard work and 
faithfulness and willingness do pay always and 
everywhere, and because Mr. Penfield, who had 
hired him, had said the same, he was very much 
puzzled and worried, besides being discouraged, 
over the way things looked to him. And now 
what Tommy was saying was adding to his 
trouble, for Tommy had been in Flemming’s 
longer than Joe and was supposed to know. 

“How long have you been here?” asked Tommy. 

“Five months,” replied Joe. 

“Did n’t Mr. Penfield tell you that you ’d get a 
better job if you would ‘look out for opportuni- 
ties to make yourself useful ?’” 

Joe nodded. He could n't deny it, though he 
did n’t like Tommy’s mocking tone as he quoted 
Mr. Penfield’s words. 

“And have n’t you worked hard?” pursued 
Tommy. “Why, every fellow on the floor says 
you ’re a fool to do so much for everybody. 
You ’re always showin’ people where to go— 
that ’s the floor-walker’s business, not a door- 
boy’s. You ’re always helpin’ those ribbon- 
counter girls fix their boxes and so on, after hours 
—that ’s a clerk’s business, but they just think 
you ’re easy.” 

“Well, there is n’t anything else to do,” said Joe 
unhappily. 

“You got your own work as door-boy. Ain’t 
that enough? It ’s all you ’re being paid for, 




















ain’t it? You don’t get paid for those other 
things.” 

“TI know, but that ’s the way to get up to a bet- 
ter job.” 

“Humph!” Tommy’s scorn was great. “You 
are easy! Say, don’t you believe that. There ’s 
nothing to it. You do just what you get paid for 
and you ’re lucky if you don’t get fired, that ’s all. 
I don’t work any harder ’n I have to, and the 
other fellows don’t either.” 

Tommy had finished his lunch. He swung him- 
self off the packing-case on which he had been 
sitting and walked indifferently away to join a 
group of other boys just then off duty. Joe tried 
to finish the sandwich he had been eating, but he 
felt that his appetite was gone. He laid it down 
and looked after Tommy with a feeling that was 
growing bitter and hard and angry. 

Part of what Tommy said was true anyway, he 
thought,—the part about the other boys not work- 
ing any harder than they had to. There was not 
one of them all who had worked as hard as he 
had, he knew, and though he had never talked 
about it before, he had thought much and often 
of it. And now it seemed that all the rest of 
what Tommy said might be true. Mother had 
said exactly the opposite, but perhaps—perhaps 
mothers could n’t always quite know. And Mr. 
Penfield—well, as Tommy had said, Mr. Penfield 
probably did want to get all he could out of every- 
body in the store.. Almost all these boys had been 
at the store longer than he and none of them had 
been promoted, and those who loafed and “sol- 
diered” got along just as well as he. did, to all 
appearance. What could really be the truth 
about it? Who was right? 

The hands on the big clock pointed to the hour 
mark and Joe climbed off his box to return to 
work. He was not happy. Indeed, he was very 
far from it, and it was rather an unusual mood 
for him. But he was very, very much afraid that 
Tommy might be right, and if he were, why, that 
spoiled all of Joe’s hopes, that was all. 

Joe was a door-boy at Flemming’s. It was his 
stated duty to attend one of the big revolving 
doors that opened upon the street. 

Perhaps some boys and girls, who have never 
been in a store like Flemming’s, in winter weather, 
have not seen a revolving door. It is a device 
like a turnstile, made up of four doors, rather 
than one, each fastened by an edge to a central 
pivot, which is set in sockets in the floor and 
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upper casing. The four are braced by steel bars 
so as to stand at right angles to each other. They 
swing together in a circle, following each other 
around the pivot toward the right like a great 
paddle-wheel, and they are enclosed in a big, cir- 
cular, box-like structure set in the place of the 
store door, with openings inside and out, through 
which the people pass. A man enters from one 
side, pushes a right-hand door ahead of him, it 
turns on the central pivot and lets him out on the 
other side, while another door follows right around 
after him and 
closes up to the 
opening behind 
him. The pur- 
pose of it all is to 
keep the big 
door practically 
closed all the 
time, so that cold 
drafts and rain 
and snow cannot 
sweep into the 
store as they 
would through 
ordinary doors so 
constantly used. 

Joe’s task was 
no easy one. It 


was surprising 
how many peo- 
ple wanted to 


go to the left 
through the big 
door, which was 
not meant to 
turn that way. 
It was his duty 
to direct them to 
the right. Then 
many a one, men 
and boys particularly, would push the door so hard 
that it would whirl far too rapidly after they had left 
it for timid women to enter at once. It required 
strength to stop its mad spinning at such times, and 
that was part of Joe’s duty, too. Sometimes people 
got provoked because they were not allowed to go 
to the left or because the door was turning too fast 
for them when they wished to pass, or some one 
would stop or move so slowly that the door would 
bump against him and stop, and so bump every 
one else who was passing at the moment. And 
often people looked at Joe or spoke to him as if 
they thought it was his fault that they were 
annoyed. 

So the work was not the easiest in the world, 
and to Joe, on this afternoon, when his courage 
VoL. XXXIV.—139. 
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had sunk rather low and discouragement and 
doubt were heavy, just like something that rested 
on his breast and made it hard for him to breathe, 
it seemed that he could n’t do it much longer. 
And when, late in the afternoon, the floor-walker 
gave him a sharp reprimand for a moment’s ab- 
sence from his post, when he had run after a 
lady shopper to restore to her a glove she had 
dropped near him unnoticed, he was too angry 
and proud and hurt to explain and just walked 
back to his door and nursed the feeling bitterly. 

“‘And I won’t 
try any more,”’ 
he told himself. 
““T’ll do Tom’s 
way and the way 
the restdo. I’ve 
got just as good 
a right, and this 
way is no good.”’ 

But it was just 
then that a sin- 
gular thing hap- 
pened under 
Joe’s eyes that 
made him think 
again. Mr. Pen- 
field, whom Joe 
did not see often, 
was comingdown 
one of the aisles. 
Just in front of 
him, a «poorly 
dressed woman 
seemed to be 
having a_ hard 
time with a pack- 
age from which 


the string had 
slipped, and 
which she was 


awkwardly trying to tie up again. No one else had 
noticed her, but the manager had. Stepping up to 
her, he spoke a pleasant word and then deftly 
bound her package neatly and securely. A dozen 
clerks were within call, but Mr. Penfield did not 
call any of them, and a moment later he carried 
the package to the door for the woman and bowed 
to her pleasantly as she passed out. As he turned 
back, the floor-walker hustled up importantly. 

“Why did n’t you let the boy there do that, Mr. 
Penfield?” he asked. 

The manager’s keen, dark eyes turned for an 
instant on Joe. 

“The boy is busy,” he said quietly, and passed 
on, and as Joe’s gaze followed him wonderingly, 
he saw him touch a tilted box of ribbons on a 
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counter into safer position, turn a piece of bric-a- 
brac into a better light and call a floor-walker’s 
attention to a broken stool at a counter side, be- 
fore he had turned the corner of the next aisle. 
The first question that entered Joe’s mind was, 
Could anything escape such sharp eyes as those? 
The second, Is it Mr. Penfield’s business to do 
those little things? And when he had thought 


**JOE WAS STANDING AT THE RIBBON-COUNTER WITH HIS 


ARMS FULL OF BOXES. 


out the answers to those questions, he had some- 
how forgotten how badly he had felt before. 
Now many people are apt to call it luck when 
a man or a boy or a girl suddenly wins success 
by a single bit of good work, but, more often than 
not, if we could know all about how that person 
happened to be able to do that bit of work, or 
how he happened to be at the right place at just 
the right time, we should learn that the luck was 
simply the result of some kind of ordinary service 
being well done. And because Joe changed his 
mind that night, and decided to try once more, he 
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was in the right place at the right time for “luck” 
to find him the very next day. 

It was noon, just the time for Joe’s lunch-hour, 
but Miss Pryor, a ribbon-counter girl, had asked 
Joe to help her with a pile of boxes that had been 
emptied and that must be carried out. This work 
was not Joe’s and Joe knew it. There were boys 
hired specially for this work, but none of them 
was available just then, and Miss 
Pryor wanted the boxes out of the 
way, so Joe helped her. He was 
standing at the ribbon-counter with 
his arms full, just about to start away, 
when two men, whom he afterward 
knew to be the floor-manager and a 
plain-clothes officer, stopped just be- 
hind him and he overheard a very 
brief but startling conversation. 

“That makes three reports this 
week, McGraw. This is very serious 
—three cases of pocket-picking in the 
store. Some clever thief is prosper- 
ing at the expense of our customers.” 

“That ’s right.” 

“It ’s got to be stopped. We can't 
have another one. We ’ve got to pro- 
tect people and—” 

But the voice passed out of hearing 
just then. 

Joe was curious and much inter- 
ested, but it did not occur to him 
that the matter concerned himself. 
When he had made a hasty lunch, 
however, and was back at his place 
again, he thought more about it. 

It was pretty serious, as the floor- 
manager had said—very serious, that 
a pickpocket could work undetected 
in the store. If people learned of it, 
they would not feel safe there and it 
might keep them away. And of 
course they would learn of it. He 
wondered how the store detectives 
worked to find a man who might be 
picking pockets in a great crowd like 
this in the store now. He wondered what a pick- 
pocket would look like. Not very different from 
other men, probably. He wondered how they 
could hope to catch a thief. Even if the alarm of 
a theft was given quickly, would n’t it be easy to 
escape pursuit in such a throng? 

He looked down through the big main aisle. 
Hundreds of people were coming, coming, coming 
endlessly toward him, and other hundreds were 
going. To and fro, back and forth, crossing, 
stopping, turning into side-aisles, some slowly, 
some rapidly, each man or woman or child with a 
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separate aim or purpose, in a seeming great con- 
fusion, they passed and repassed. And then he 
found himself almost forgetting his door as he 
scanned now this man, now that, trying to guess 
what kind of men they were. And then he 
laughed, for even he under- 
stood that it was a little ri- 
diculous for a small boy to 
be thinking about detecting 
a pickpocket in a big place 
like Flemming’s, where men 
were specially hired to 
guard shoppers against 
such marauders. 

But the idea clung to 
Joe’s mind. Every time his 
door was quiet for a mo- 
ment, he turned his eyes on 
the crowds with the new 
impulse to search and look. 
Men who entered passed 
under his scrutinizing gaze 
and were classed in his 
mind. Men who went out 
sometimes looked curiously 
down into his face and he 
found himself embarrassed 
at the consciousness of hav- 
ing stared at them. 

A man in a long gray 
overcoat had been standing 
near the door for some 
time, apparently waiting 
for some one. Joe had no- 
ticed that he often watched 
women who came in till 
they had passed some dis- 
tance down the aisle, and 
unconsciously he had been 
interested to see the man’s 
dark eyes turn from person 
to person—in a quiet, harm- 
less sort of inquiring way 
which never suggested a 
thought to Joe other than 
that they were rather good- 
looking eyes. He _ had 
watched some time, when 
a woman, richly dressed, entered quickly from 
the street, and, with evident certainty as to just 
where she wished to go, crossed the first aisle 
to the lace-counter, and Joe saw the man’s eyes 
follow her also. And then all at once some- 
thing happened. It happened so quickly that Joe 
himself could scarcely remember afterward just 
how it had happened. It all occurred very much 
more quickly than it can be told. The lady shop- 





per laid her pocket-book on the counter beside 
her, while she examined some lace on show. The 
man by the door turned quietly, crossed leisurely 
to her side, and stood, apparently unconcerned 
for a moment; then, while shopper and clerk 


JOE CATCHES A THIEF IN THE REVOLVING DOOR, 


studied some lace-pattern together, he turned 
easily, and covering the momentarily forgotten 
pocket-book with his hand, transferred it, without 
any sudden movement, into his big coat-pocket. 
In another instant he was sauntering coolly back 
to his old position, as quiet and unconcerned as 
ever. 

All the blood in Joe’s small body seemed to 
rush at once to his heart and head. It had all 
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been so quick and simple that he could scarcely 
believe he had witnessed a theft. He could not 
call out for help—that would mean almost certain 
escape for the thief. He himself dared not leave 
his place for fear the man would be gone before 
he could return. 

But, all at once, the shopper at the lace-counter 
discovered her loss. Joe saw that, too, from the 
corner of his eye. He heafd the quick exclama- 
tions, saw the fumbling search among loose bolts 
of lace, and then the widening commotion as 
others about understood. And then, slowly and 
calmly, the man in the gray coat turned and 
walked directly up to Joe’s door and started to 
pass through it and out into the street. 





** THE YOUNG MAN CARRIED HIM TO THE ELEVATOR.” 


Joe’s heart stood still. Then the thief had 
pushed into the big, revolving door and the door 
started to turn, and Joe knew that in an instant 
he would be gone. 

With a sudden cry the boy leaped to his feet. 
“Thief! Thief! Stop him! Help! help!” he 
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screamed, and then suddenly, as the door turned, 
a queer idea occurred to him and he acted in 
stantly. He thrust out his stout little leg between 
the door which followed the passing man and its 
casing, and with a sharp cracking sound the big 
turnstile stopped, and the thief was halted by the 
door and caught for the moment as if in a trap. 

The shock and pain were severe, as the door 
shut on Joe’s leg, for it had gained some momen- 
tum, but the boy did not draw back. He screamed 
again for help, and people on all sides turned 
toward him. But the man caught in the door was 
quick-witted. He made only one clumsy effort 
to push on again, after the door stopped, and then, 
turning, saw what the boy had done. Instantly 
he aimed a kick at the little unprotected knee that 
was pinched inside his trap, and, but for the 
cramped space and uncertain light, might have 
hurt the boy badly. He missed, and the next 
instant a big young man who did not belong to 
the store, but who had seen it all, and who was 
quick to think also, had caught hold of the inner 
door and wrenched it aside, and a moment later 
was dragging the thief out into the open aisle. 

Of course excitement was general. Everybody 
crowded up, and before he could realize that he 
had done anything remarkable Joe had told his 
story, and was being informed on all sides that 
he was a good one and a brave boy and a hero, 
and many other complimentary things. He saw 
the shopper get her purse and heard her say 
things to him which he did not remember, though 
he remembered her smile. And then he suddenly 
remembered that his leg was very badly bruised 
indeed and hurt him very much, and things began 
to grow dim around him, till the big young man, 
who seemed to have taken a sudden liking to him, 
and who called him “old man” most chummily, 
picked him up and carried him to the elevator 
and up into Mr. Penfield’s office. 

After that Joe had a very embarrassing time, 
for Mr. Penfield asked him so many questions 
that he could n’t help telling the whole of the 
story, almost as it is here, while Mr. Penfield’s 
eyes glanced at him with what seemed eager en- 
joyment. But when the story was done, the 
manager said a thing that settled Joe’s mind for- 
ever on one question that had troubled him. 

“You ’re the boy who has been helping every- 
body down there, too, are n’t you?” he asked; and 
as Joe did not reply, he went on: “I know; I ’ve 
been watching you. And now I guess we ’Il have 
you help us up here instead. We can use boys 
like you, who help.” 

And when Tommy Murry said later that it was 
just “luck,” Joe was sure that he was wrong, 
though he could n’t convince Tommy. 
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THE BUILDING OF A “SKY-SCRAPER” 


An article, for the older readers of St. Nicholas, on an up-to-date industry 


BY FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 


A QUAINT story is told of an old architect of 
the Middle Ages who prepared his plans for a 
great cathedral by sitting silently before its site 
for several years, smoking and meditating upon 
his work, before he drew a single line upon 
paper. The construction of a modern sky-scraper 
goes ahead astonishingly faster. The great steel 
structures, which are so characteristic of Amer- 
ican ingenuity and energy, are built more after 
the manner of Aladdin’s palace. 

When the builders receive a definite order for 
such a structure it is a question only of hours 
befere it will be actually under way. Before the 
architect has touched pen to paper, or perhaps 
before he has found time to give a thought to 
the design of the building, gangs of workmen 
have probably been rushed to the site to begin 
the preliminary work. 

Should it be necessary to tear down a building 
it is quickly attacked, so that a few days after 
the order has been received the site will be 
marked by a cloud of dust. Even when a great 
steel structure is to be built upon a vacant lot the 
workmen are hurried to the place, the ground 
will be cleared, and the preliminary work will 
soon be well in hand. It is not a question of 
deciding upon a date a week or a month in ad- 
vance to’ make a beginning. In most cases the 
work is actually under way before the sun is set. 

Meanwhile a great staff of assistants lined be- 
fore long rows of desks are busily at work figur- 
ing on the general form of the building, the 
weight the floors will support, the size and form 
of thousands of pieces of steel used in the con- 
struction, the quantity of stone, wood, and plas- 
ter, and the various materials employed. As soon 
as the builders know the height of the building, 
the number of stories, and its general form, they 
are able to order a great deal of the material 
needed, so that valuable time may be saved. It is 
not so much a question of saving material, or the 
cost of labor, expensive as these may be, but of 
saving time, which in busy streets, and when so 
much capital is involved, is very costly. 

Each department is, of course, carried on by 
men skilled in their line, and these men must be 
gathered and employed. Orders must be sent to 
the quarries, perhaps hundreds of miles away, 
for the necessary stone. The lumber mills must 
also be told just what the orders will be so that 
they may get to work. In addition there are 
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plumbers, electricians, plasterers, carpenters, dec- 
orators, and hundreds of workmen to be engaged, 
all as far as possible in advance. 

It is only a few years since the first work in 
erecting a building was to dig a deep hole for the 
foundations. If the building was to be a large 





TWO MEN IN A BUCKET ENTERING A CAISSON, 


one the excavation had to be very deep and wide. 
Large gangs of workmen with carts and horses 
were employed. It would frequently happen that 
great masses of stone must be blasted and, with 
the sand and dirt, carted away. Until this great 
hole was completed everything was at a stand- 
still. To-day all this is changed. As soon as the 
site for a sky-scraper has been cleared for a mod- 
ern steel structure, the ground is quickly filled 
with powerful machinery which would not have 
been dreamed of by the builders of a few years 
ago. In many cases the site is actually floored 
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over with heavy timbers before the work com- 
mences. The machinery, which is quickly as- 
sembled, consists of powerful derricks, great 
drills, chutes, tall engines, odd-looking machines 
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for mixing cement, and many curious steel frames 
to be used for building the odd chimney-like 
“caissons,” as we shall explain later on. Such 
groups of machinery may be seen to-day in the 
most crowded streets of all large American cities. 

For many centuries, in fact since the first stone 
buildings were raised by man, the general plan 
for building foundations has been much the same. 
It consisted merely in building a wall deep enough 
and wide enough to support the structure above. 
When a very large building was to be erected, 


a cathedral for instance, the foundations were 
simply made deeper and wider. The plan of 
building foundations by means of caissons, which 
is an American idea, is of very recent origin. 
These foundations consist of pillars of artificial 
stone extending down into the ground, a great 
many of them for a considerable distance. These 
pillars, which form the foundation, are run down 
into the earth till they rest upon solid, rock or at 
least a very firm basis. A building of twenty or 
twenty-five stories, for instance, usually rests 
upon foundations extending about sixty feet be- 
low the surface, and in some cases in New York, 
as far as eighty-five feet, depending upon the 
nature of the earth. 

The foundations for the great steel structures 
are built by means of caissons in which the men 
can work under a great pressure of air. It is 
a very interesting sight to watch them, and the 
best of it is that any one may see them at close 
range from an adjoining sidewalk. The caisson 
is a hollow steel cylinder open at the bottom and 
just large enough to permit a man to work. The 
workman climbs down a ladder in this tube and 
digs away the earth at the bottom. As the earth 
is taken away the steel tube is gradually lowered. 
The earth is taken out by a bucket which is low- 
ered and raised by a tall derrick at one side. As 
the caisson sinks, air is pumped into the compart- 
ment containing the man. This is to force back 
any water or dirt that might fill the hole from the 
outside as fast as the workman removes it from 
within. The pressure of this air is often so great 
that a man can work but an hour or so at a time. 
At the top of the caisson is a steel cylinder with 
an air-tight door at either end which serves as a 
kind of vestibule to the tube below. When one of 
the caisson workers starts to go to work he opens 
the door or lid at the top and climbs in, when the 
opening is once more tightly closed. This door 
or lid is air-tight. After the opening to the outer 
air has been closed the workman opens the door at 
the bottom of this steel compartment and lets in 
compressed air from the caisson below. It takes 
a few minutes to become accustomed to breathing 
this atmosphere, for the heavy air makes the head 
ring. As soon as the workman can do so he 
climbs down into the funnel below, closing the 
lower door of the steel ante-room as he does so. 
All this must be done in the dark. If the work- 
man wishes to signal the outer world he may do 
so by striking the steel sides of his narrow prison 
with his shovel. He usually signals in this way 
when the bucket is to be raised or lowered. 

The work on one of these sky-scrapers goes 
forward so quickly and smoothly that few people 
realize how difficult is the problem to be solved. 
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When the ordinary house is to be built, the bricks, stone, and 
lumber are piled about to be ready when needed. Now the 
steel structures with the tons and tons of material for all 
their great bulk are almost always built upon the busiest and 
most crowded streets of large cities and have literally no 
room to spread out. The streets and not even the pavements 
can be blocked even for a few hours. This fact, which few 
people stop to consider, makes the task exceedingly difficult. 
The work must be so arranged that the thousands of steel 
girders, the tons of bricks, stone, and lumber will be delivered 
only as it is needed and a day or two’s supply at a time. 
Everything ‘must move like clockwork. The directions for 
the work on such a building read like a time-table. If, for 
instance, the cement for the foundation should be but a few 
hours late in arriving, the entire force might have to stand 
idle. Should one of the steel girders be late or be delivered 
out of its turn, the iron-workers and all the men who depend 
upon their work would have nothing to do. The work goes 
forward so fast that every part depends upon something in 
one or more departments. And since as many as fifteen hun- 
dred men are employed on one of these steel structures at 
the same time, the loss of a day or so would cost thousands 
of dollars. 

It has been asserted that Solomon’s Temple, which was 
considered a great building in its day, was so constructed 
that when the materials were brought together they fitted 
perfectly, and so the structure rose without the sound of a 
hammer. A modern steel structure, which is vastly more 
complicated, is built in much the same way, every part, 
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thoughit be made hun- 
dreds of miles away, 
fitting into its place. 
There is a great con- 
trast, however, about 
the sound of the ham- 
mer, for the steel 
building must be se- 
curely riveted togeth- 
er. The builder first 
calculates exactly 
what each floor will 
be called upon to sup- 
port and from this he 
will know the size and 
shape of the girders 
to be used. These he 
orders at some steel- 
works, probably hun- 
dreds of miles away, 
while he fixes the ex- 
_ antl", 5 act date when they 
' are to arrive. It is 
same with the 
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THE BUILDING OF A “SKY-SCRAPER” 


stone, the bricks, the wood, and the many other 
materials. When these materials arrive, perhaps 
from all over the country, each piece will be 
marked in somewhat the same way as the ma- 
terial of Solomon’s Temple, so that each may be 
put in its place. 

The rapidity with which these structures rise 
is always a surprise. They seem to spring up 
almost in a day. As a matter of fact, under 
favorable circumstances, one of the buildings 
rises at the rate of about four stories a week. 
The finishing of them will of course take much 
longer. First the steel uprights are raised by the 
powerful derricks and swung neatly into place, 
while a gang of workmen, as many as can work 
together, quickly rivet and bolt the steel bars. 
The rivets are heated to a bright red heat, while 
the workman, sitting astride the cross-pieces, 
perhaps hundreds of feet above the street, ham- 
mers away till the great network rings like 
some giant smithy. In a few days a great forest 
of steel has sprung up, open on every side to the 
wind and weather. 

The most astonishing thing about these huge 
structures is to watch them rising against the 
sky without walls of any kind. The steel network 
supports the building and the walls are merely a 
shell to be hung to this later on. And so we see 
these buildings with their walls beginning at the 
fourth floor and with the iron skeleton below 
entirely open. The steel buildings, however, are 
not the first to be built in this way, although the 
idea of doing so originated in America. The 
steel sky-scraper is, after all, the outgrowth of 
the old American frame house. Ordinarily a 
building rests upon its walls; the old-time frame 
house was held up by its frame, and the walls, 
whether they were of shingles or clapboards, 
were nailed on afterward. The quaint old-fash- 
ioned houses of a century ago would probably 
not claim to be relations of the gigantic steel 
buildings of to-day, though the family resem- 
blance is unmistakable. 

As quickly as the steel beams are in place in 
the sky-scrapers the masons are hurried to their 
work. The plan generally followed is to keep 
the stone-masons, housesmiths, and plumbers one 
floor behind the iron-workers, the carpenters one 
floor behind these, and, one floor behind these, in 
turn, the plasterers, and so on till the work is 
complete. In every department of the work 
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again are to be found ingenious time- and 
labor-saving devices. The scaffolding used by 
the bricklayers in walling-in for instance, is 
well worth watching. The builders of a genera- 
tion ago were obliged to set up a heavy scaffold- 
ing which had to be raised with great trouble or 
be added to as the wall rose. It was a common 
sight to see a large building completely covered 
with such staging. The scaffolding of to-day, 
on which scores of men may work at the same 
time, swings clear of the walls and is held by 
wire ropes which run to a point eight or ten 
stories above. These ropes are held by an in- 
genious device in the form of a pulley which 
makes it possible for one man to raise or lower 
the entire platform ten stories below. As quickly 
as a layer of stone or brick is laid the platform is 
raised so that not a moment is lost. 

The hod-carrier of a few years ago has dis- 
appeared, as has his ladder, and in his place 
will be found a series of fast electric elevators 
which carry the material to the twelfth or twen- 
tieth story in as many seconds. The drilling of 
the holes for the plungers of some elevators is 
another curious problem. For every foot that the 
elevator rises in the completed building, a coun- 
ter-weight plunger must go straight down into 
the ground. The hole into which this weight 
descends is usually about a foot in diameter, so 
hat a hole of this size must be bored into the 
earth perhaps three or four hundred feet for each 
elevator. These holes are drilled with diamond 
drills which will pass through the hardest rock. 

It might be possible to build sky-scrapers of 
stone or brick to the same height as the steel 
structures, but such buildings would be no safer, 
they would be vastly more expensive, and would 
take very much longer to put up. Then again 
the lower walls of a stone structure would have 
to be so very thick that there would be but little 
room left on the lower floors, or space for win- 
dows. The only question which remains is how 
long these buildings of steel will stand. The 
walls do not matter, for even if they should 
crack and fall away, they could readily be re- 
placed, for it is the steel frame that carries the 
weight of the floors and their contents. And it 
chances that even this question has been an- 
swered, if at frightful cost, by the sky-scrapers 
which survived the great fire in Baltimore and 
the earthquake at San Francisco. 
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THE MERRY PRINCE 
BY LUCY FOSTER 


Tue gay Prince Popinjay Peacock-Feather 

Would play on his lute for hours together ; 

And feathery-weathery afternoons 

He ’d warble hilarious, various tunes. 

He ’d airily, merrily roam the street, 

And sing to all he might chance to meet; 

And if any were grumpy or gloomy or glum, 

Along the Prince Peacock-Feather would come, 

And sing them an affable, laughable lay, 

Until they were gleeful, and glad, and gay, 

They ’d forget their bothers, and pothers, and 
wrongs, 

When they listened to Popinjay’s popular songs. 


So let ’s be light-hearted, every one, 
Like this frolicsome, rollicksome Prince of Fun! 
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THE “NAUGHTY” BABY 


BY BOLTON HALL 


OF course baby cries about very little things 
sometimes, because he is only a baby. When 
there are big things it is right for big people like 
mama and your uncle to cry, too. 

Do you think the baby cries about nothing? 
Big people sometimes think you cry about noth- 
ing—but you know you do not; there is always 
something. 

I saw a tiny baby one day in his little wagon. 
He looked as well and as strong as a baby could. 
It was a fine, bright day and he had a rattle to 
play with, and he had a nice, soft, white carriage 
cover and a pillow and a white sunshade to keep 
the sun off, but he was crying and crying and 
crying. The nurse thought he was hungry and 
gave him a bottle of milk,—the baby would not 
drink it. She took him up, still the baby cried 
and the tears ran down his little pink cheeks. 
She looked to see if a pin was sticking him—no. 
What could be the matter? The baby cried and 
cried. He had everything that he wanted. The 
nurse gave him a stick to put in his mouth; he 
cried just the same. Then she got him a red 
wheel to play with; when the wind blew, the 


wheel would turn round. 
the same. 

The nurse sat down on a seat under a tree; 
then the baby stopped crying; when she began 
to move off, the poor little one cried again and 
stuck his fat fingers in his eyes. 

The nurse said: “It is just naughty, he is.” 
Now was n't that a stupid nurse to think a tiny 


The baby cried just 


baby would be naughty for nothing? 

So I went and looked at that baby. His poor 
little eyes blinked and winked and _ screwed 
themselves up. The white sunshade and the 


white carriage cover made the light so bright in 
his face that I know it shone into his eyes and hurt 
him. Maybe baby had a headache. Maybe his eyes 
would have got sore after a while, so that he could 
not see at all. I told the nurse, and she turned 
the dark side of the cover out, which looked 
funny, and put a dark veil over the sunshade. 
The baby smiled and began to crow at once. 
Now you see what made the baby cry, for 
nothing happens without some reason. If our 
baby cried, we would not say it was naughty, 
would we? No, indeed. What would you do? 
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"RED FEATHER: 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE VARIAN 


HOW PINKEY WAS ALMOST “BEST MAN” 





VERY boy and girl 
=; of Enterprise became 
more and more de- 
pressed as the open- 
ing day of school ap- 
proached. Thethoughts 
of long, dreary days, 
weeks, and months to 
be spent indoors, por- 
ing over lessons, and 
plodding through reci- 
tations and examinations, were anything but allur- 
ing. 

“T don’t mind it as much as I did last year, 
though,” asserted Pinkey Perkins one day, as he 
and several of his companions were sitting in the 
park, discussing the dismal outlook. “Red Feather 
has eased up on us, it seems to me. She ’s fair 
and square, I say, when it comes right down to 
facts.” 

“That ’s what she is,” echoed Bunny Morris. 
“Look how she gave Tin Star his walking papers, 
that day at the base-ball game. That was fine 
and dandy!” 

“Who ’s that you ’re talking about?” inquired 
Joe Cooper, joining the party in a rather hasty 
manner. “Red Feather?” 

“Yes, and you ‘Il be the first one to catch it 
when school begins,” replied Shorty. 

“Well, I ‘ll not, though, because Red Feather 
won't be punishing anybody next year.” As Joe 
delivered himself of this sage assertion, he as- 
sumed a very knowing and mysterious air. 

“Why ?” shouted everybody in unison. 

“Because she ’s ready to quit teaching school. 
She ’s going to be married.” 


“What? Married?” cried Pinkey. “Red 
Feather going to get married ?” 

“That ’s what I said,” replied Joe, proud to be 
the first to bring the news. 

As the full effect of this intelligence showed 
itself in speechless amazement on the faces of the 
other boys, Joe continued: 

“Red Feather comes to our house a lot, you 
know, because she and my mother used to go to 
school together; and last night she came over 
and told mother that she was going to quit teach- 
ing school and get married.” 

“Who ’s she going to marry? Mr. Graham?” 
inquired Pinkey and Bunny in the same breath. 

“Of course. Who else could it be? Has n't he 
been going with her for the last two years?” 

Mr. Graham was a member of the School 
Board, and more or less of a favorite with Red 
Feather’s pupils; for he frequently visited the 
school-room and entertained them with interest- 
ing accounts of travel and historical events, which 
proved a much more agreeable method of acquir- 
ing knowledge than by school-room or home 
study and recitation. 

“Well,” said Pinkey, soberly, “I suppose it ’s 
about time she was getting married, but we ’re 
going to lose a mighty good teacher when we lose 
her.” 

“Listen to that, will you, fellows?” laughed 
Joe. “And from Pinkey Perkins, too! Who ’d 
ever have thought he ’d be speaking up for Red 
Feather ?” 

“Well, he ’s right about it, anyway,” declared 
Bunny. “She may not be perfect, but we are n't 
either,—not by a long shot,—and we may get 
somebody who ’s a lot worse than she is.” 
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“I ’m willing to run the chances on that,” per- 
sisted Shorty, still unwilling to admit that he had 
discovered any of Red Feather’s good points. 

“She seems to have changed a lot since I began 
going to school,” spoke up Joe. “Maybe the pros- 
pects of getting married has had something to do 
with it.” 

After discussing for a while longer the possible 
advantages and disadvantages they might derive 
from their teacher’s resignation, the crowd pro- 
ceeded slowly to the iron fence surrounding the 
park, ignored the near-by gate by climbing nimbly 
over the sharp pickets, and headed for the post- 
office, through force of habit. 

It was a custom of everybody, man, woman, 
and child, in Enterprise to go to the post-office 
regularly twice a day, and the day never seemed 
complete without that formality. 

Pinkey was the first to reach the door and pass 
inside. To his delight, he found two letters in 
his father’s box, and he promptly informed his 
companions to this ef- 
fect. The addressed side 
of the upper envelop was 
turned down, so he must 
wait until the clerk, who 
was busy just then, 
should hand the letters 
to him before he could 
tell where they came 
from. 

Meanwhile, several of 
the others whose par- 
ents rented boxes dis- 
covered that they, too, 
would have some mail 
to carry home, which 
was always looked upon 
by them as a privi- 
lege. 

After a few minutes’ waiting, Pinkey, who 
stood at the head of the line at the side window, 
received his two letters. Hastily turning the first 
one over, he found that it was addressed to his 
father, and that it had been mailed at Enterprise. 

A glance at the second envelop showed him 
that it was exactly like the other, except that it 
was addressed to him personally. That, at least, 
was good news, for letters to Pinkey were few 
and far between. 

Putting his father’s letter in his pocket, Pinkey 
hastily began tearing open his own, calling out to 
his companions as he did so: 

“TI ve got a letter. Wait till I read it.” 

“So ’ve I,” boasted Bunny and Joe, both in the 
same breath, each intent on hurriedly tearing 
open the envelop addressed to himself. 
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“Tt ’s an invitation to Red Feather’s wedding!” 

gasped Pinkey, incredulously, as he scanned the 

neatly engraved and printed sheet before him. 

“So ’s mine!” exclaimed the others, again in 
unison. 

Meantime those Who had had to wait at the 
general delivery for their mail had received what 
was there for them, and all who had known Red 
Feather as their teacher had likewise received 
invitations to her wedding. 

Needless to say, the boys were.in a high state 
of excitement, and though they hesitated to admit 
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"S GOING TO BE MARR'ED,’ SAID JOE.” 


it in so many words, they felt greatly flattered to 
be so well remembered. 

“And what J like about it,” observed Pinkey, 
“is that she sent us each an invitation separately, 
instead of putting our names in with our parents’, 
or sending word to some one of us to tell the 
others.” 

“And I think it ’s mighty good of her to invite 
some of us at all,” said Bunny. “If I was in her 
place, I would n’t have done it,—I tell you that!” 

Every one seemed to think as Pinkey and Bunny 
did, and all resolved to go to the wedding and 
show how much they appreciated her inviting 
them. They were so desirous of getting home 
aad informing their parents of the news, and of 
their own good fortune, that the party quickly 
broke up and the various members were soon on 





their way to their different homes. Before they 
left, however, they did not forget to look in the 
mail-boxes of those of their friends who were not 
present, to see if they had similar envelops await- 
ing them. 

Mrs. Perkins knew from Pinkey’s whistle as 
he came in at the front gate that he was in high 
spirits. She could always tell the exact state of 
his mind, whether he was depressed or happy, by 
noticing whether he came down the street with 
his hands deep in his pockets, or whether he 
came home with his head high in the air, whist- 
ling gaily. 

Pinkey’s mother was not surprised 
to learn that the news of the ap- 
proaching wedding had been made 
public, for she had heard rumors 
that the event was near at hand. She, 
of course, had expected invitations 
for herself and Mr..Perkins, but she 
was agreeably surprised when she 
found that Pinkey, too, had not been 
forgotten. It told her that Miss 
Vance had taken the proper view of 
Pinkey’s pranks, and had realized 
that whatever annoyance he _ had 
caused her in the past had been 
prompted by a spirit of mischief, and 
not through maliciousness. 

“T ’m awfully glad she has invited 
her pupils, Pink_y,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins; “for now you know she was not 
as bad as you used to think she was.” 

“T know it,” replied Pinkey. “All 
of us know it. The only thing we 
hate is, that now, when we ’ve just 
found it out, we won't have her any 
longer.” 

That night, after he had gone to 
bed, Pinkey was still much elated 
over the fact that he and his com- 
panions, who had so many, many 
times felt the strong arm of dis- 
cipline, as enforced by Red Feather, should still 
be in her good graces sufficiently to be so signally 
honored. 

Then the thought came to him that the pupils 
should in some appropriate manner show their 
appreciation of the invitations. Of course, they 
would all give her presents—that formality would 
be as necessary as wearing their best and most 
uncomfortable clothes and squeakiest shoes. Wed- 
dings and surprise-parties were on a level with 
them, as far as the giving of presents was con- 
cerned.’ 

But Pinkey desired that Red Feather should be 
shown some unusual ‘distinction by her pupils, 
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something that would indicate to her that her 
often-mischievous scholars, as a united body, had 
a warm and marked affection for her in their 
hearts. 

How to do this puzzled him, and he lay awake 
a long time pondering over the best way to carry 
out his resolve. At last, he devised a scheme 
which he believed to be a good one and which he 
decided to carry out if the other boys would join 
with him. Then he fell asleep. 

The following morning, as soon as he got 
through his work, Pinkey set out to find Bunny 
and talk over his plans with him. He found 





‘**iT 'S AN INVITATION TO RED FEATHER'S WEDDING!’ 


EXCLAIMED PINKEY.” 


3unny at home, busily engaged with Joe Cooper 
in trying to erect a trapeze bar in the back yard. 
He joined them promptly, and after exchanging 
a few remarks regarding the work they had in 
hand, he launched forth on the subject uppermost 
in his mind. 

“Say, fellows,” he began, “everybody invited to 
Red Feather’s wedding ought to do something 
to show her how we feel about her going away. 
Of course we ‘Il all give her presents, but that ’s 
not enough.” 

“What do you think we ’d better do, Pinkey?” 
inquired Bunny, who always wanted Pinkey’s 
views before he expressed his own. 
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“It wants to be kept mighty quiet,” went on 
Pinkey. 

“Are the girls going to know about it?” asked 
Joe, doubtfully. 

“Of course the girls will know about it,” re- 
plied Pinkey; “but we won't say anything to 
anybody about what we ’re going to do, until just 
a few days before the wedding. They can keep a 
secret that long, and besides, I ’ve found out that 
girls are about as good at keeping secrets as most 
boys, anyhow.” 

If Joe and Bunny did not thoroughly agree 
with this last statement of Pinkey’s, they did not 
make bold to contradict it. 

“Well, let ’s hear what you ’re planning to do,” 
requested Bunny, impatiently. 

Pinkey came closer, and in a low voice ex- 
plained his plan of action. 

“Now, the wedding is to be at the church, at 
high noon, you know—” began Pinkey. 

“That ’s what the invitations say,”’ interrupted 
Joe; “but what ’s ‘high noon’ ?” 

“It ’s just the fashionable way of saying 
‘twelve o’clock, sharp,’” replied Pinkey, slightly 
irritated; “and then the ‘happy couple,’ as the 
‘Citizen’ always calls newly-married people, will 
hurry back to Red Feather’s house to the re- 
ception.” 

“T knew that before you did,” volunteered Joe, 
desiring to remind Pinkey of his familiarity with 
all the plans. 

“Maybe you did, and maybe you did n't,” re- 
torted Pinkey. “Now, the wedding party will 
ride down to the church in carriages, and of 
course, when the wedding is over, they ’Il all get 
in and ride back to the house again.” 

“What.’re you goin’ to do, Pinkey? Get the 
band-wagon for us fellows to ride in?” inquired 
Bunny, excitedly. 

“No, something better than that,” said Pinkey. 
“We ’ll all go down to the livery stable before- 
hand, and decorate another carriage in the finest 
style, and then, while the wedding is going on, 
and everybody is in the church, we ‘Il have that 
carriage brought down to the church and put in 
place of the one Miss Vance came in. Then we ’Il 
have the driver unhitch the horses from it and 
tie a couple of long, white ropes to it, instead. 
After the ceremony ’s all over, and the wedding 
party starts down the aisle again, we ‘Il all hurry 
out through the Sunday-school room, and be there 
all ready to pull the carriage down to the house 
ourselves.” 

“But we ’re all to sit on the front seats,” in- 
formed Joe. “My mother says Teacher wanted 


all her pupils to sit up there.” 
“That ’s what makes it all the easier for us to 
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get out,” said Pinkey, “for as soon as they start 
down the aisle we can get out without anybody’s 
preventing us.” 

“That ’s great!” declared Bunny, when Pinkey 
had finished. “I ’m in favor of it, are n’t you, 
Joe?” : 

“I ’m with you!” replied Joe, enthusiastically ; 
“and I ‘Il bet all the rest will be tickled, too.” 

After fully discussing the program and decid- 
ing just how it should be carried out, the three 
boys set out to join several of their companions, 
leaving the fixing of the trapeze bar until some 
future time. 

During the days that followed, Bunny and Joe, 
true to Pinkey’s instructions, kept mysteriously 
silent on the subject he had outlined to them. 
They could not refrain from letting it be known 
that there was “something up,” but no amount of 
coaxing could influence them to divulge anything 
definite. 

Slowly, but surely, the wedding-day approached, 
and a few days before the date set, Pinkey gath- 
ered together all the boys and girls who were 
invited, and swore them to secrecy about what he 
was going totell them. After impressing on them 
the importance of remaining silent on what he 
was planning, he outlined the scheme fully, tell- 
ing each one exactly what part he or she was to 
take. The girls were to get white ribbons and 
make big bows and rosettes to be placed on the 
carriage, while the boys were to get flowers of all 
kinds for the general decorations. 

Of course, parents must be taken into confi- 
dence, for their aid would be necessary to make 
the plan a success. Pinkey would have to take 
the liveryman into the scheme, too, in order to 
make the proper arrangements with him. The 
main object was to keep the bride and groom 
from hearing of the plan to honor them so roy- 
ally, and Pinkey believed that all who heard of it 
would join in the effort to keep it from them. 

During the next few days all was activity 
among the children, each working faithfully and 
doing his or her part according to instructions, 
and so thoroughly did all enter into the spirit of 
things, that the news of the surprise in store for 
Red Feather did not spread beyond ears intended 
to hear it. 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the wed- 
ding-day, a close observer might have noticed sun- 
dry bundles being carried into the livery stable 
which was to supply the carriages for the wed- 
ding party. Further observation would have 
shown that all these bundles went to a closed shed 
at the rear end of the carriage house and that 
none of them came out; nor did those who carried 
them come out until an hour or more later. 
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The decorating committee consisted of five boys 
and five girls, ably assisted and directed by a few 
older heads who had become much interested in 
Pinkey’s commendable scheme. They attached 
streamers to the top of the carriage on both sides, 
with three long ones in the rear. They fastened 
the enormous bows and rosettes on both doors 
and to the back. Long festoons of smilax were 
hung in graceful curves all around the top, while 
the wheels were made into a network of colored 
flowers, woven in and out among the spokes. No 
carriage Enterprise had ever seen could boast 
such grandeur. The ropes which were to be used 
to draw the carriage were also decorated with 
ribbons and long cords made of flowers. 

When all was finished the members of the 
happy party hurried homeward to dress for the 
wedding, radiant with the success which had so 
far crowned their efforts. 

When the wedding party arrived at the church, 
and the new pipe organ for the first time gave 
forth the strains of the wedding march at a real 
wedding, all the guests had assembled and, as the 
bride had requested, all the pupils occupied the 
front seats. The church had been beautifully 
decorated in honor of the occasion, and the gay 
dresses of those present, especially the children, 
gave added charm and beauty to the scene. 

The children could scarcely believe that the 
severe and strict teacher that they had known for 
so long, and the beautifully dressed, smiling 
bride, carrying the enormous bouquet, could be 
ome and the same person. The transformation 
was complete beyond belief, and they all felt 
proud at having been under her rule and guidance 
for so long. 

It was really a solemn moment for many of the 
children, for they had now come to appreciate the 
real value of the teacher they were losing, and it 
pained them to think that they must give her up. 
Many of the girls felt their loss so deeply that 
they looked on with tear-filled eyes. 

After the impressive ceremony was over, and 
the procession started down the aisle toward the 
outer door, Pinkey waited until they had all 
passed the pews where the pupils had been seated 
before he gave the word to start. When he did 
so, all moved quickly and silently to the side 
doors, leading to the Sunday-school room. 

This act caused much surprise to most of the 
older persons, for so well had the children’s plans 
been guarded, that only a few knew the reason 
for their exit at such a peculiar time and in so 
sudden a manner. 

As the bride and groom emerged from the 
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church door and started down the steps, they were 
confronted by a sight they could scarcely believe 
to be real. There in front of the church stood the 
gaily-decorated carriage, and instead of having 
horses hitched to it, two long lines of gaily- 
dressed children, holding to the ropes in front, 
were standing, smiling their greetings, waving 
their handkerchiefs and deeply enjoying their 
former teacher’s surprise. 

The crowd which had gathered outside the 
church, attracted by the sight of the vehicle, and 
by the chance of seeing the wedding party leave 
the church, also fell into the spirit of the occasion 
and joined in the applause by clapping their 
hands and waving their handkerchiefs in good- 
natured salute to the bride. 

Red Feather, or Mrs. Graham, as she must now 
be known, was overcome by this evidence of her 
pupils’ admiration. She tried to speak but was 
so filled with emotion that, for once in her life, 
she was unable to make an audible sound. Her 
feelings were eloquently expressed, however, in 
the look she gave, first to the children, and then 
to her husband. As the tears of joy came into 
her eyes, she started on again, and without delay 
proceeded straight to the carriage, leaning on her 
husband’s arm. 

Pinkey stood at the door of the carriage, hold- 
ing it open, and as she was about to step inside, 
Mrs. Graham reached forth her gloved hand and 
laid it fondly on his head. 

“Pinkey,” she said, in a quavering voice, omit- 
ting, for the first time, to call him by the more 
formal “Pinkerton,” “you ’re responsible for all 
this, and I appreciate it. It is surely the grandest 
prank you ever played on me, and I ’Il never for- 
get it. I always said you were a good boy at 
heart, and this proves it.” 

Pinkey could only blush and turn his head away 
to avoid showing his confusion and happiness. 

Once the bride and groom were inside the car- 
riage, Pinkey closed the door and gave the word 
to start. Fifty willing hands drew tight the 
flowered ropes, and fifty willing feet set off down 
the street with Pinkey in the lead, en route to the 
bride’s home for the reception. 

Enterprise had never seen anything like it be- 
fore, nor has it since, and hundreds of people 
turned out to see the pretty sight. If any doubt 
had ever existed that Red Feather would, in time, 
win an everlasting place in the hearts of her 
pupils, that doubt was forever set at rest by the 
enthusiastic and royal way in which she was 
escorted to her happy home on that eventful 
day when she became Mrs. Graham. 


END. 











“*PINKEY,' SHE SAID, IN A QUAVERING VOICE, ‘YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ALL THIS, AND I APPRECIATE IT.’” 
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| Rainy Day Amusements in the Nursery 


SEVENTH PAPER—“BOTTLE DOLLS” 
INVENTED BY ADELIA BELLE BEARD 


TuHouGu there is a fragile sound to the name, 
these dolls of glass are quite substantial and al- 
most unbreakable. What is more, they stand 
firmly erect and won’t topple over or fall down. 
It requires no particular skill to make them, 
either, for they are nothing but glass bottles in 
tissue-paper clothes. Gather up your bottles 
(probably you possess a number, as they accumu- 
late in every household), lay in a stock of white 
and colored tissue-paper, and you will have abun- 
dant material for a brand new entertainment for 
the children. 

Any bottle and all bottles will answer, provided 
they are empty and clean. Big and little, fat and 
slim, with high shoulders or slender waists, you 
can make some kind of a doll of almost any bottle. 

A group of bottle dolls of various sizes, made 
of a variety of bottles, is shown in Fig. 1. These 
are lady dolls, nursemaid, baby, little children, 
and even a man doll. The little ones look very 
winning in their wide hats and sunbonnets, their 
childish dresses and cloaks. One lady at the left 
wears a train gown with evening wrap and a 
scarf over her head. She is all ready for the 
theater; and the stout man at the right has on 
overcoat and hat, waiting to escort her to the 
play. 

Figure 2 shows the lady in pink with her two 
children and nursemaid. The nursemaid wears a 
black gown, white apron, white collar, and white 
cap trimmed with a blue band around the crown 
and long blue streamers floating down the back; 
and she carries the baby, a little bottle dressed in 


a long, white skirt, and a white cloak and bonnet 
trimmed with pink bows. The baby is tied to 
the nurse with a string passed around it under 
its cloak. The little girl wears a pink dress and 
cape, and white sunbonnet. 

Mademoiselle Modéle poses for her photo- 
graph in Fig. 3. She wears her new Parisian 
gown, which is green and white plaid trimmed 
with black. It is made with a jumper waist over 
a white waist. Her hat is white, and she carries 
a black and white polka-dotted parasol. Made- 
moiselle Modéle has a pretty, trim, little figure; 
for she was once a slender bay rum bottle with 
a long, slim neck. 

The lady in pink is stouter and more matronly 
in appearance. She came from the grocery as a 
vinegar bottle, as did also the nursemaid. The 
baby and the little girl were medicine bottles. 

Count Otto (Fig. 4) is a German who came to 
this country as a German cologne bottle, bearing 
the label of the most expensive cologne. He is 
tall and slender, with a rather short neck and no 
waist-line. He carries a cane not for support 
but because it is fashionable. 

Mademoiselle Modéle and Count Otto are out 
for a walk in Fig. 5, and truly they are a distin- 
guished-looking couple. 

Round bottles with long necks make the best 
lady dolls, while slim, short-necked bottles, either 
round or flat, are best for men dolls. Almost any 
shape will answer for the children and babies. 

Whatever kind of bottle you use always put a 
cork in it first, then make a head by pasting a 
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“BOTTLE DOLLS” 


strip of rather stiff yellow wrapping- 
paper around the neck extending it a 

ifle above the mouth of the bottle. 
Paste the paper together at the edges 
so that the head will be slightly cone- 
shaped, wider at the top than at the 

‘ttom, then cut off the point formed 
at the lap. If the head slips down too 
far a little paste will hold it in place 
Draw the features with pen and ink, 
ind the hair with a paint-brush dipped 
in ink. There should be room on the 
paper to extend the neck a quarter of 
an inch below the chin. Fig. 6 shows 
how the bottle looks when the head is 
adjusted. 

The skirts, waists, cloaks, hats, 
caps, and bonnets of the women and 
children ze all made of tissue-paper 
cut in circles of various sizes. Of 
course, the size of the circle must de- 
pend upon the size of the bottle you 
are dressing, and you will have to,measure to 
find out just how large to make it. In making 
a skirt, measure from the waist down, allow 
about a quarter of an inch, and let that length 
be the length of half of the square from which 
you cut your circle. First cut your square, 
which will be twice the length of the skirt, then 
fold it through the middle into an oblong; bring 
the two short edges of the oblong together and 
make a square; fold the square diagonally through 
the middle and make a triangle, fold the trian- 
gle through the middle and make a sharper tri- 
angle, like Fig. 9. Cut this triangle off at top 





FIG. I. A GROUP OF BOTTLE DOLLS. 





FIG. 2 A SMALL FAMILY. 


and bottom, curving the edge according to the 
dotted lines (Fig. 9), open it, and you will 
have a circle with a round hole in the middle. 
Make a slit down from the hole for a placket and 
there will be the little circular skirt (Fig. 11). 
Make the waist of a smaller circle, with a hole 
in the middle for the neck, and cut four slits from 
the bottom toward the center (Fig. 10). This 
divides the circle into four equal parts. The two 
parts A and B (Fig. 11) are sleeves. C is the 
front and DD the back of the waist. Now cut 
the waist open down the middle of the back. 
With the blade of your scissors crimp the edges 
of the sleeves, and the bottom of the 
front part of the waist. This is to 
imitate gathers (Fig. 12). 

Before putting the waist on the bot- 
tle make hands like Fig. 13 with arms 
extending up as far as the elbow. 
Fold a piece of the wrapping-paper 
and cut out both hands at once. The 
yellow wrapping-paper is chosen for 
the doll’s face and hands because it is 
almost the color of ordinary flesh. If 
the children want it pinker it can be 
painted with water-colors. Cover 
both sides of the top of each arm with 
paste, insert the arms in the sleeves, 
and bring the gathers of the sleeves 
together pasting them to the arms, as 
in Fig. 7. Put a touch of paste on the 
doll’s neck at the front and back, then 
adjust the waist, as in Fig. 7 

Use paste, in putting on the doll’s 
clothes, where you would use pins if 
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the material were cloth instead of paper. Shape 
the front of the waist as you paste it to the body, 
pushing the fullness up while you gather it in at 
the waist-line. Bring the sides of the back for- 
ward to meet the sides of the front under each 
arm, leaving only enough fullness at the back to 
make the waist fit well. 

Slip the skirt on over the doll’s head, after 
bending her arms together to allow it to slide 
down. “Pin” the skirt at the waist-line in front 


FIG, 4. ‘*COUNT OTTO IS A GERMAN,’ 


little hat like Fig. 16. A touch of paste on top of 
the cork will hold the hat on the head. 
The accessories of the costumes, such as trim- 


FIG. 3. MADEMOISELLE MODELE. 


with a bit of paste to keep it from riding up, and 
fasten the placket together at the back. Now 
close your hand lightly over the skirt and draw 
it down; this brings the fullness in place and 
makes a perfectly-hung skirt (Fig. 8). 

For the nurse’s hat cut out a smaller circle of 
paper, and crimp it all around the edge like 
Fig. 14. All the women’s and children’s hats, 
caps, and bonnets are started by making first the 
little mob cap (Fig. 14), and then fitting it to the 
head in the desired shape. Put the mob cap over 
the top of a rather large spool and press the 
crown into shape (Fig. 15), then slip the cap 
carefully off the spool and the result will be a FIG. 5. MADEMOISELLE MODELE AND COUNT OTTO. 
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Fig. 6. The bottle with the 
head prepared Fig. 7. 


The shirt-waist in place 
mings, collars, and girdles, you can make to suit 
yourself or the children. A jumper waist is cut 
like any other, with the difference of short sleeves 
that are not crimped, and a low neck. A whole 
white waist should be put on under the jumper. 

The parasol carried by Mademoiselle Modéle is 
made of a circle of paper crimped, and pasted at 
the point to a broomstraw handle. 

Figure 21 is the pattern for the nurse’s apron. 
Her cap is made like Fig. 14, and trimmed with 
a colored band and long, colored streamers. 

In dressing a man doll first put on the dicky 
(Fig. 17); the dicky is made of white paper and 
is all the shirt he will need. Make his trousers 





h 


Fig. 9. The waist and skirt 
folded before cutting. 


Fig. 10. The shirt-waist 
pattern. 


of a straight piece of paper with an inverted box 
plait in front. This will give the appearance of 


“ BOTTLE 
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Fig. 8 shirt-waist and skirt 


Showing the 


two legs to the trousers. Paste the to- 
gether smoothly down the back with no other 
fullness than the plait in front. Cut a vest like 
Fig. 18, and a white collar with turnover points. 
Put these on the little man, and add a black or 
red necktie. For the coat, fold a square of paper 
through the middle forming an oblong; then fold 


paper 





The skirt pattern 


Fig. 11. 


the oblong into a square, and from the square 
cut the coat as in Fig. 22. Open the fold of the 
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coat and slit it down the front. Add a pocket 
with a white handkerchief and turn the lapels 








Fig. 13. Pattern for 


Fig. 12. Crimping the 
arms and hands 


shirt-waist 


over (Fig. 23). Cut out two hands (being careful 
to have one a right hand, and the other a left) and 
paste white cuffs around the wrists (Fig. 19); then 





Fig. 16. The cap 
complete 


Fig. 15. Forming 


Fig. 14. The nurse’s 
the cap. 


cap. 


paste the hands in the sleeves. Fit the coat to 
the doll, and paste the side seams together under 
the arms. If the coat is too wide at the back cut 


y 


Fig. 17. The man doll’s dicky Fig. 18. The man’s vest. 


it off at each side, or lap it under the front. 
To make a hat for the man doll cut a circle of 
paper and cover the cork like E, Fig. 20. This is 


<n ©) 


Fig. 19. The cuffs 





Fig. 20. The man’s hat. 


the crown. Then from the paper cut another 
circle, and in its center cut a hole just large 
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enough to fit the cork (F, Fig. 20). This is ‘he 
brim. Slip the small end of the cork through || 


a 
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Fig. 21. The apron 
hole in the brim, push the cork well down in the 
bottle, and the man’s hat is firm on his head. 
Make a cane of a broomstraw, bent at one end to 
form a handle. 
Fola = 
th 
d ~ 
2 Fig. 23. The coat completed E¢ 
dri 
wl 
tw 
Fig. 22. The coat folded th 
to 
In all pasting that is done in the nursery it is cal 
usually more satisfactory to use either home-made an 
paste, or, if heavy pieces of paper or cardboard is 
to be used, library paste. Mucilage, while it is asta 
very adhesive, takes too long to dry and is not so the 
clean as the white paste. 
He 
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EDITH’S TEA-PARTY 


BY LOIS WALTERS 











Epitu was a little girl who was just learning to write. Her mother told her one 
day that she could have a tea-party on the next Tuesday, if the weather was 
fine, and that she could invite her little friend Helen, who lived on the same 
street, though not very far away; but she must write the letter to ask Helen 
to come. So, Edith got up at her mother’s writing-desk and took some of her 
own writing paper, and began to write. She could make the letters but she 
could not spell very well. She asked her mother how to spell the words and 
then she wrete them down. And this is the letter she wrote: 


D saw he 


Ma TRALEE 


Ze my tin parle nent K@yrrdiny aL four oclock 


Bing your dolly you Loony paint 
Gath 


Then she sealed the letter in the envelop, and put a stamp on it, and stood on 
the front piazza so as to give it to the postman herself. 

When Tuesday came, Edith’s nurse dressed her in a fresh, white frock, and 
Edith dressed her dolly in her best 
dress, and went out under the trees 
where her nurse had set the table for 
two. And then she sat in a chair at 
the table and waited. But the big 
town clock struck four and no Helen 
came; and then she waited for half 
an hourlonger. Then Edith put her 
dolly down on the chair and went in 
the house to find her mother. 

“Mama,” she said, “I think 
Helen is very rude; she does n't 
come to my party and I invited her!” 
Just wait a little longer, dear,” EDITH WAITING FOR HELEN. 





gays J Mow aK yow Ar come 
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said her mother, “and she will come. Maybe her nurse was busy dressing 
Helen’s little sister and brother and could n’t get her ready in time.” 

‘But I invited her,” was all Edith could say; “but I invited her, and she does 
n’t come.” 

Then her mother went to the telephone and called up Helen’s mother. Ina 
moment she came back. 

‘Edith, dear,” she said, ‘‘ what day did you write Helen to come? Her mother 
says she thought it was to be Thurs- 
day, and so did Helen, and this is only 
Tuesday.” 

‘But I dd say Tuesday, mama,” 
said Edith, who was almost ready to 
cry. ‘I remember because that was 
the hardest word to spell, and I think | 
made a blot when I wrote it.” 

“Well, never mind, dear; Helen is 
getting ready now and will be over in a 
few minutes,” said her mama. 

And Edith was very happy, and ran 
out to the tea-table under the trees with 
her doll to wait. 

But she did not have to wait very 
long this time, for in a little while Helen 
came running across the lawn carrying 
her doll; and so happy were both little 
girls that Edith forgot all about the long 
time she had been waiting for Helen to 
come. 

Helen wanted Edith to know that she 
had not been rude in staying away, so 
she brought with her the letter Edith 
had sent to her, so she could show 
it to Edith. And there, sure enough, the word “Tuesday” was written so 
badly that it looked more like ‘ Thursday,” and that was why Helen did 
not think she was expected on this day. 

Well, the very first thing they did was to undress their dolls and put them to 
sleep under one of the bushes on the lawn—in the shade, so that the sun would 
not hurt their eyes, and so that the wax would not be melted from their cheeks. 
Edith put her napkin over both dolls for a comforter, for you never know when 
it will blow up cold, and little girls have to be as careful of their dolls as their 
own mothers are! 

Very soon the maid came out with cookies and lady-fingers and make-believe 
tea, and another napkin to take the place of the one Edith had put over the dolls, 
and they had tea. Then the two little girls and Edith’s nurse had a nice game 
of croquet, and they had a lovely tea-party after all, and Edith forgot all about 
waiting so long for Helen to come. 

But Edith never again made a mistake when she spelled ‘‘ Tuesday.” 





HELEN AND HER DOLLY. 
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VERY HARD TO READ 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


WueEN Uncle Bob came home from town, this is the 


book he brought ; 


I s’pose I ought to like it,—I really s’pose I ought. 
It ’s full of lovely pictures of animals and birds, 
They ’re very pretty pictures, but—there are n't 


any words! 


And so I said (I ’m sure I hope it was n’t impolite), 
“Uncle, they ’ve left the stories out, this book is not 


made right.” 


And Uncle only laughed, and said: ‘“‘ Why, you can’t 


read, my dear!” 


But I know “Cat” and “ Dog, 


—they are n’t here! 


” and even those words 

















ARRANGEMENT OF OBJECT 


AND SKETCHES MADE BY 








AID OF SHADOWS. 


It would be interesting, for example, to have heard the presumable soliloquies suggested by the numerous faces at the neighboring windows, 
as I pried among the weeds on hands and knees, or, seated in the dirt, enjoyed a half-hour with the exquisite and innumerable faint, shadowy 


forms and silhouettes of grass and weed and shrub softly gliding on the sunny fence. 
The veriest homely weed, seen thus, as it were, in its disembodied spirit, becomes instinct with beauty 


tangible shadows. 


There is a strange, awe- inspiring beauty in these pure, in 


be remembered, fell upon his knees before the daisy’s shadow —William Hamilton Gibson in “ Happy Hunting-Grounds.” 


SHADOW PICTURES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. 

Nature was the first artist, and a shadow sketch 

was the first picture made. She is still spreading 








(ORIOLE'S). 


A SHADOW AND NEST 


Conveniently arranged for sketching. The shadow of the 
nest is thrown on the drawing paper. 


her beautiful designs wherever a beautiful object 
stands in the sunlight, and we are about to learn 
what she can teach us of her method. 

In going along country roads and paths, have 
you not admired the shadows that the flowers and 
all graceful plants cast on the ground? Those of 
leaves and vines actually display the outlines of 
the plants to even better advantage than can be 
seen in the objects themselves, because shadows 


Wordsworth, it will 
have no perspective and no shading. An easy 


way to arrange a vase of flowers or of leafy twigs 
for drawing, is to study their shadow on a wall 
while the vase is slowly turned, until the shadow 
shows them to be suitably placed. 

We cannot draw a shadow by daylight for, if 
cast by the sun, it moves as that of the gnomon 
moves across the face of the sun-dial. A station- 








A COCOON AND ITS SHADOW, 


ary, artificial light must, therefore, be used. Place 
the lamp on a level with the object to be drawn, 
and only near enough to make the pencil-point 
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distinctly visible. The object itself should be as There are many things in nature that may be 
near as possible to the paper, but with a space left selected for this purpose. Among them are 
between them large enough to receive the hand. 
The shadow will then be black and sharp, and 
slightly larger than the object. Now with a pen 
or a well-sharpened pencil, carefully trace the 
outlines of the shadow. To examine the work at 
any time before it is completed, carefully mark the 
place where the lamp stands, then move it aside 
till the shadow is free from the tracing. Do not 
disturb the object nor the drawing. The outline 
finished, the sketch may be left as it is or be filled 
in with ink to make a silhouette; or, it may be used 
as the outline of a more complete, free-hand 
drawing to be made by the artist. With the out- 


















om 
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ee hee | > OUTLINE DRAWING, COMPOUND LEAF AND ITS SHADOW. ) 
mare ae 
ad ° ® e . 
Ad flowers, leaves, birds’ nests, cocoons, nuts, fruits, 
» 


; vegetables, wood formations, fungi, shells, arrow 
heads ; even insects and cage birds may be drawn 
in this way; in fact, any solid object that can be 
made to stand motionless on a table. 

As a rule objects like large leaves and birds’ 
nests are best for simple outlining, while delicate 
and complicated shadows like those cast by vines 
and by most flowers are best for the blackened 
surface of the silhouette. 

Shadow outlines make good records of flowers 











GOLDEN-ROD, ITS SHADOW AND DRAWING 


MADE FROM THE SHADOW. and plants if accompanied by the usual notes on 
color and habit. 
line to begin with, it is easy for a boy or a girl In this way, interesting and “speaking like- 


who knows how to draw, to finish the picture by nesses” may be made of any of your friends who 
adding details not shown in the shadow. This, of are willing to do some simple “posing.” Place 
course, is best done by daylight. your “victim” with his side-face (profile) turned 
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IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THE “‘ ARTISTIC,"’ NATURAL SHADOWS OF OVERHANGING GRASSES, 
TREES, FENCES, IN FACT EVERY OBJECT IN THE SUNSHINE 
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THISTLE AND SHADOW. 


sharply toward the lamp, and about six inches 
from the wall, to which the white paper has been 
To keep his head perfectly steady, have 


fastened. 














GETTING THE OUTLINE OF A BUTTERFLY BY ITS SHADOW. 


The details of wing markings are filled in later 
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him rest his temple or his cheek-bone on the end 
of a stout support which he should press firmly 
against the wall. If you will draw the outline on 
the white back of black paper, to be had from any 
dealer in wall-paper, the face may be cut out with 
sharp scissors, and will make a striking and 
really valuable portrait. 


EpmMunp J. SAWYER. 


“CARVING” BY THE WAVES. 


In the southeastern portion of California is a 
great desert plain known as the Yuha Plain, 
which lies below the level of the sea. It is a 
portion of the Colorado Desert, in which is a 
depression below sea-level having an area of 





AN INTERESTING PILE OF CURIOUS BALLS AND FORMA- 
TIONS FOUND IN A PART OF THE COLORADO DESERT. 


Some portions of this great 


The 


3900 square miles. 
sink are 265 feet below the level of the sea. 
Yuha Plain is less than fifty feet below. 
One portion of this plain, several miles in ex- 
tent, is covered with remarkable stones—remark- 
able in that they have been shaped into many 
curious forms, and that independent of the hand 
of man. The waves of an ancient which 
covered the region in the prehistoric ages fash- 
ioned the stones, producing many resemblances 
to objects manufactured in workshops to-day or 
found in naiure. There are stone balls varying 
in size from a marble to a cannon-ball, many of 
them as round and smooth as those cast for the 
great guns of a man-of-war. There are stone 
dinner-plates, as thin as the porcelain or china 
found on the tables of our dining-room and nearly 
as perfect in shape. Sometimes these are found 
in piles two or three feet high, as though ar- 
ranged by the hand of man. There are stone 
flowers, stone cabbages, stone dumb-bells, stone 
canes, stone quoits, stone boomerangs, and even 
resemblances to birds and animals are discovered. 
The peculiar freak of the waves in taking up 
the art of carving in this part of the plain, is 


sea 
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at this point. 


miles distant. The tides came in to this ancient 
sea through the gulf from the south. They rolled 
up against what is now known as Superstition 
Mountains; the waters swept back against a low 
range of hills on the opposite side of the Yuha 
Plain, and recoiling, were again thrown back 
toward the Superstition Mountains, finally pass- 
ing out at-about the point whence they entered 
this arm of the gulf. This kept the waters at 
that particular point always in a swirl. This 
circular motion wore the rocks round, or nearly 
so, laminated some of them, carving the plates 
and thin pieces, kept small rocks and boulders 
revolving, turning out the balls and dumb-bells, 
and in like manner, by their peculiar actions. 
ARTHUR J. BuRDICK. 





WHY THE TWO CROOKS? 
You all know the common milkweed (Asclepias 
cornuti), with its pretty umbels of blossoms in 
summer, and its graceful pods, bursting with 





MILKWEED PODS. 


Attached to the main stem by the 
“*two crooks,” A and B. 
their silken store after the first killing frosts of 
fall. 
There is a curious condition of things in con- 
nection with these pods which has, no doubt, fre- 
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accounted for by the conformation of the desert 
When the waters of the sea occu- 
pied this region they were a part of the Gulf of 
California, the nearest point of which is now 90 


Jong, slender stem. 
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quently aroused your curiosity. Look at illustra- 
tion No. 1 and you will see that each stem has 
two crooks: one at A, where the stem joins the 
bush, and one at B, where the stem joins the pod. 





THE 


MILKWEED 


FAMILIAR UMBELS OF 


The reason for this is, indeed, a pretty puzzle. 
All puzzles lose their mystery, however, when the 
answer is known and this one is no exception. 
The explanation is simply this:—The blossoms of 
the milkweed are borne in clusters, called umbels. 
Each little blossom of an umbel is at the end of a 
The weight of the blossom, 
very likely, bends this little stem over and lets the 
blossom hang downward. ‘This forms the first 
crook, as shown at A. When the pod begins to 
grow from this down-hanging blossom it follows 
the natural order of plant growth and turns up- 
ward: thus forming the second, or lower crook, 
B, as the base of the pod. 

In the second picture, No. 2, 
these familiar umbels and at the lower left-hand 
corner, at C, you see a young pod just beginning 
its upward turn. A few withered stems still ad- 
here but will soon fall away as all the others have 
done. CLeMENT B. Davis. 


you see some of 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A SPIDER’S WEB. 


One of the most intricate and dainty of nature’s 
structures is a spider’s web. From the geomet- 





THE SPIDER WEB. 


rical point of view, these have for ages been 
admired more than any other one of nature’s 
smaller works, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the comb made by honey-bees. L 

On account of the tenuity and transparency of 
the “threads,” it is difficult to preserve the beauty 
of the webs, even by a photograph, except when 
a light dew has ornamented them with silvery 
droplets. In one of these attempts at photogra- 
phy, Mr. A. G. Gilmour of Lebanon, Ohio, has 
had remarkable success. To explain how he did 
it, he writes to “Nature and Science” as follows: 

‘This picture was made in the fall of the year when 
webs are plentiful. One must know where to look, and 
get out early in the morning. Thesun was shining on this, 
and camera was pointing through the web toward the sun. 
The negative was made while the dew was on the web.” 


Mr. James H. Emerton uses an atomizer to 
spray webs with a solution of shellac before pho- 
tographing. This suggested to Professor Frank 
E. Lutz a method of preserving them. He ex- 
plains this in “Science”: 

‘« The web to be preserved is sprayed with artist’s shel- 
lac from an atomizer, in much the same way that crayon 
drawings are fixed, and immediately a clean glass plate is 


pressed against it, carefully breaking at the same time, the 
supporting strands so that the web, which will stick to the 
glass, is freed from its former surroundings. Since every 
strand of the web is covered with minute droplets of shel- 
lac, they are rendered plainly visible and, furthermore, they 
adhere very tightly to the glass. In a short time the shel- 
lac will thoroughly dry, and the plates holding the webs 
can be filed away in a cabinet, or hung up for display. If 
desired, the web may be protected by covering it with 
another glass plate in the way that the film of a lantern 
slide is protected, but this is not usually necessary. 

‘« The above directions apply particularly to the flat webs 
of the Zfeiridae, but with a little ingenuity almost any 


spider’s web may be preserved in its natural form. For 
instance, I obtained a permanent mount of the dome-shaped 
web of Linyphia marginata in the following way: A 
branched twig was cut and stripped of its leaves. This 


was fastened in an upright position on a suitable base, and 
several females of Z. margizata put on it after sunset. 
The next morning I had a beautiful web with a perfect 
dome and all the outlying threads. The only thing that 
remained to be done was to spray it with shellac and set it 
away. The 7herididae also give very satisfactory speci- 
mens in much the same way. But for the orb webs I 
think the glass plates are preferable.”’ 


SEED-PODS OF THE SNAPDRAGON. 


Tue Antirrhinum, or snapdragon, is one of the 
old-fashioned garden flowers known by every 
one. Although it is a visitor from southern 
Europe, it has been here so long that it has be- 
come naturalized. When we say “lion’s-mouth,” 
“frog’s-mouth,” “calf’s-mouth,” “rabbit’s-mouth,” 
we mean snapdragon, all these names being sug- 
gested by its grotesque, mask-like corolla. But 
there is something still more grotesque if we will 
wait till the seed-time and gather the dried, 
brown skeleton of the seed-pod. Look at them 
sideways, under a bright lamplight if possible, 
and you will find they have quite a resemblance 







CALYX & HORNS 
REMOVED: 
SKULLS 





to a rhinoceros. Remove the calyx and the little 
horns on the nose, and look at them from the 
front, and they have a still more striking resem- 
blance to human skulls; and by turning them 
about you get all sorts of queer expressions on 
the grinning mouth. Henry FENN. 
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07.) NATURE AND 
FEEDING THE PELICANS. 


HE European pelicans that are shown in the 
cture are kept in our large lake nearly all the 





FEEDING THE 


PELICANS. 


time, but in the cold weather of winter have to 
be placed in a steam-heated building. Their feed- 
ing time is one of the interesting daily events at 
the garden as the keeper tosses large fish to them 
which they catch in their wide bills and swallow 
at a gulp. To be strictly honest, I don’t think 
that the pelicans shown in the picture were ex- 
pressing anything like joy by running their long 
beaks through the keeper’s hand. They probably 
were trying to get some of the corn that he ap- 
parently has in his left hand and were grabbed 
by him as they reached for it. A peculiar antic 
of pelicans on our lake is that they generally 
travel in pairs and hunt for small fish or crusta- 
ceans on the bottom of the shallow part of the 
lake. They get them by diving their heads and 
long beaks below the surface of the water, and it 
is quite noticeable, even to the most casual ob- 
server, that one never dives for food but the other 
does the same. They dive simultaneously as to 
make it appear that they have some secret signal 
as to when to start—WaAtter A. Draper, The 
Cincinnati Zodlogical Garden. 


LONG BAG-LIKE NESTS OF CASSIQUES. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the new 
group of crested cassiques and their nests at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

The label of the group gives the following de- 
scription : 


w 
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The Crested Cassique, which is also known by the names 
of Oropendula, Japu and Yellow-tail, is a tropical Ameri- 
can relative of our Orioles, its nest, as the examples in this 
group show, being similar in plan to the smaller, bag-like 
structure of our Baltimore Oriole. 

The Cassique, however, not only builds a larger nest, 
but one hundred or more nests may be suspended from the 
branches of a single tree. In conformance with the rule 
that fewer eggs are laid by tropical, than by northern, birds, 
the Cassique lays bui two eggs, while our Oriole lays four 
or five. 

The Cassique possesses a great variety of loud calls 
whistles, some of which are very musical. In the nesting 
season, the male, which is noticeably larger than the female, 
has the singular habit of bending low his head while utter 
ing a long-drawn, creaking call, which he follows by slap- 
ping his wings violently together over his back. A bird 
in the upper part of the group is represented in this act. 

In spite of the comparatively small opening to the nests, 
the birds enter them in nearly full flight and when the pres- 
ence of hungry birds demands frequent visits by the parents, 


and 


a colony of Cassiques presents one of the most animated 
and attractive sights in the bird-life o° our tropical forests. 

The present species of Cassique is found throughout 
South America from Southern Brazil northward to Panama, 
and allied species extending northward to Mexico. 

Poised before the orchid (A/i/toena candida), which ap- 
pears in this group, is a Humming-bird (/Vorisuga mel/i- 
vora) while on the ground an Ant-thrush (/ormicarius 
analis saturatus may be seen. 

The position of the Cassiques, the Humming-bird, and 
the Ant-thrush in relation to their surroundings, illustrates 
the fact that brightly marked birds are, as a rule, found in 
the trees among leaves and blossoms, while the dull-colored 
species usually live on or near the ground. 

The nests here shown were collected in Trinidad by Mr. 





NEST OF CASSIQUES 


THE BAG-LIKE 


The group was prepared at the Museum 
The birds were 


A. B. Carr. 
under the direction of Mr. J. D. Figgins. 
mounted by Mr. H. Lang. 
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| is] share in your correspondent’s surprise! Yet all 
J . Ms . . 
| naturalists who have admired hydroids cannot 


—_—————$—$— 
‘BECAUSE WE|. 
. IWANT TO KNOW). 


999999999999 merger 


MANY TINY FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE USED IN 
MILLINERY. 





HARPSTER, OHIO. 
Dear Sr. Nicuoras: I am sending a branch of a fern. I 
had never seen any of this kind before, and would like to 
know what kind it is. 
Your loving reader, 
LEEFE FOWLER (age 12). 


The decoration for ladies’ hats which you send 
has come into great popularity, so I am informed 
by the milliners, within the past few months. It 
is imported chiefly from Paris and is referred to 
as “French sea moss.” 

It is not a moss, nor a fern, as you surmise—in 
fact, not even plant life of any kind; but is a ma- 
rine form of animal life known as Sertularia. 
These are hydroids that are called “the nurses of 
jellyfish.” Hydroids are colonies of tiny animals 
that live together, in form resembling plants. 
The Sertularians are common objects of the 
beach, and are often mistaken for plants and 
gathered and pressed as seaweeds. They zigzag 





over the fronds of seaweeds or hang in fringes f 
upon them, as well as upon rocks, stones, and 
shells. 
A specialist at Wood's Hole Marine Laboratory THE SERTULARIA USED AS MILLINERY 


but approve of this fashion. Surely, if animals 
are needed in millinery, it is preferable to use 
“the nurses of jellyfish” rather than our feath 


ered songsters ! 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BEECHNUTS. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 
DEAR Sr. NICHOLAS: I was in the woods one day and I 
found quite a number of burrs on the ground, and my curi- 
osity led me to open them. Each burr contained two nuts 
snugly tucked inside. I strung them, and quite a number 
of people admired them. I inclose one to let you see it. 
Would you please tell me wha. kind of a nut it is? 
Your friend, 
ELIZABETH BR. BERRY (age 12). 

The nuts you send are beech. I examined 
‘ c te ‘ ” 
them carefully and found no “meat” in them. All 
the books state that the beechnut is sweet. And 
there is a popular impression that a beechnut is 
the ideal of good eating. 

Certain kinds of pork are called “Beechnut,” 
as if that name signifies especially “good eating.” 
But all the beechnuts that I have found, or young 
folk with me have found, have nothing inside of 
to whom I sent your specimen for careful exami- them to eat. The interior consists of a few tiny 
nation writes: “I never thought that hydroids bits of dry fiber,—no “meat.” I have carefully 
would adorn ladies’ hats and bonnets.” And I searched for nuts with “meat,” and have inquired 





THE ‘‘ SPRAY" OF SERTULARIA. 
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at the stores that deal in nuts, but all in vain. I 
have never seen an edible beechnut. 

Will our young folk please send a few that 
are “good to eat’? I desire to learn in what 
parts of the country the nuts are “meaty” and 
where shriveled and empty. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 


writes: 


‘So far as can be told without an examination of the 
beech trees to which you refer as not bearing perfect nuts, 
I do not know of any reason why they should not fruit per- 
fectly. It often happens that a part or a whole of the seed 
crop of some beech trees is imperfect, due sometimes to 
extreme drought, late spring, or early fall frost. I have 
not heard that the trees of New England or the Middle 
States invariably bear nuts without ‘‘ meat” in them. This 
species is especially prolific and of large size in the Ohio 
Valley country and on the southern slopes of the Alleghany 
Mountains, as it has been also in the Great Lake country. 
rhroughout these regions the seed crop is abundant, as is 
also the natural reproduction, which of course indicates that 


the seed borne is perfect.’ 


Professor C. S. Sargent of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum writes: 


‘*] do not know why beech trees behave in the way you 
say they Certainly this tree in the Northern and 
Middle States must sometimes produce g 
there would be no seedlings, and the tree would in time 


The beech, so far as I have observed, grows 


do. 


ood seeds, or 


disappear. 
to its largest size in the lower Mississippi Valley, that is, 
in such States as Kentucky, northern Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana.”’ 


when the older authorities throw 
light on the situation, I must appeal to the young 
folk to solve my problem. 

By the way, speaking of the fruiting of the 


So can no 


1 





Beechnuts and their “‘ burrs, 


soft-prickly coriaceous involucres.” 


: or as the botanist calls them, 
forest trees, we all know the sassafras in bloom, 
but who will send me some specimens of the 
fruiting of the sassafras. The books say the 
fruit is a “dark blue, oblong drupe.” Will our 
young folk please send a few? 

Vor. XXXIV. —143. 
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AND 


AN ENLARGED BEECHNUT BURR, 


It is claimed by some that disappearance of 
fruitings of the sassafras is due to birds, but per- 
f sassafras 
the 


chance some of our young folks know of 
“stone fruits” that have not been taken by 


birds. 


A BUCKING HORSE. 


UNITY, OREGON, 


DEALING WITH 


Dear Sr. NicHoias: I want you to tell me why one 
man can get on a wild horse and give him his head and 
he will not buck at all, and another man that handled 
him as much as anybody can get on him and give him 


his head and he will buck him off as quick as he gets on 


him. ’ 
Yours truly, 


HuGu TUCKER. 


My explanation of the action of the bucking 
broncho is as follows: 

We will presume, first, that both men have had 
the same amount of experience with the horse in 
question; second, that both men are equally ex- 
pert horsemen,—then about the only solution to 
the problem seems to be that one is master of the 
horse, and the other is not. No animal will yield 
to a master-will more quickly and perfectly than 
a horse. Really this question resolves itself into 
one of temperament, or whatever you may choose 
to call it, of the man. It is something not ac- 
quired by experience, it is born in him. 

The same thing will be demonstrated where a 
number of strange horses are turned together. 
It will not be long before the masters make them- 
selves known. The first attempt made to 
quer the wild broncho undoubtedly would ne- 
cessitate a fight in any case. men will 
conquer him, others will not.—Professor E. H. 
Lehnert, Storrs, Connecticut. 


con- 


Some 











“HEADING.”” BY ESTHER? 


THE RIDE. 
ISABEL RANDOLPH (AGE I5). 
(Gold Badge.) 


O! THE ride, the ride, the rollicksome ride, 
On a crisp, October day ; 

With the old gray mare, and the little dog-cart, 
Far over the hills and away! 


O! the ride, the ride, the frolicsome ride, 
With a hunt for the chestnuts brown 
Among the meadows and among the trees, 

And thro’ the old country town! 


O! the ride, the ride, with its laughing crowd 
And the luncheon in the wood! 

With the chipmunks near, and the bird’s soft note, 
Could anything be so good ? 


Then hip, hip, hoorah, for a country ride 
On acrisp, October day ; 
With the old gray mare, and the little dog-cart, 


' 


Far over the hills, and away ! 








THERE are some of us who prefer October to any oth« 
month. June is rarely beautiful, too, and indeed every 
season has its charm. But there is something serene and 
stately about October, when all the harvests are ripened, 
and all the hills are decked with altar fires of red and gold 
that celebrate the glory of vanished summer-time. June is 
like a young maiden with bare arms who scatters roses to 
the multitude, October is the crowned, benign woman 
throned amid the year’s bounty, granting unstinted 
largess to those who have earned her favor. Juneis a 
flower girl, October is Queen Bountiful. June is a promise, 
October is (fulfilment. June hymns a song of endeavor, 
October intones an anthem of triumph complete. We love 
her and we find quiet gladness in her balmy days, though 
we do not fail to think fondly of every month that lies be- 
hind her and before, for the year is so planned as to give 
memories of many kinds—of playtime and worktime, of 
flowers and of harvest, and of joy in every season. 


Ir is with regret that the editor this month is obliged 
to announce the complete loss of the original October 
The misfortune occurred through the theft of a 
traveling-case, and no trace of 
any of the missing articles 
has been found. Of course 
there is still a bare hope of 
recovery, but in the meantime 
we have used the first half 
of the November League for 
October, and have repeated 
the October subjects, so that 
wherever it is possible mem- 
bers may duplicate their con- 
tributions. Fortunately, the 
November League is very 
large and the work of excellent 
quality, and by spreading it 
over two months we are able 
to use about twice as much 
as usual of the best things 
So, as usual, the old motto 
holds, that it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. 

For the benefit of new sub- 
scribers, we wish to add, in 
closing, that the St. Nich 
olas League is an organiza 
tion of Sr. NICHOLAS readers, 
for the purpose of intellectual 
and spiritual growth. There 
are no fees. A League badge 


League. 





““HORSES.”” BY SIDNEY D. GAMBLE, AGE 17. (CASH PRIZE.) and leaflet will be mailed free. 
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PRIZE WINNERS, COMPETITION 
NO. 93—FIRST HALF. 


In making the awards, competitors’ ages are considered. 
Verse. Gold badges, Elizabeth Hanly (age 17), 
maston, Me., and Isabel Randolph (age 15), 206 W. 

th St., New York. 





**HORSES.”” BY MILDRED LEECROFT, AGE 11. (GOLD BADGE.) 


Silver badges, Ruth Livingston (age 9), 274 W. 127th 
St., New York City; Nellie Goldsmith (age 15), 116 E. 
Water S$t., Princeton, Ind., and Agusta Ward Phelps (age 
17), §3 ith Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prose. Gold badges, Jean L. Fenton (age 14), 
Perea, Sandoval Co., N. M., and Philena Marshall (age 
12), New Hope, Pa. 

Silver badges, Ruth Kassler (age 13), 1136 Logan Ave., 
Denver, Colo. ; George Edward Day, Jr. (age 12), 845 
S. 4th St., Springfield, Ill., and Ferdinand Born (age 9), 
1308 S St., Lafayette, Ind. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Esther N. F. Brown (age 15), 
Vilette, 35 Castle St., Salisbury, England; Ruth Cutler, 
(age 15), 360 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn., and Laura 
Gardin (age 17), 202 W. 103d St., N. Y. City. 

Silver badges, Betty Cornwall (age 13), Short Hills, 
N. J.; William W. Westring, Jr. (age 17), "668% 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Margaret J. Marshall 
(age 11), Bustleton, Phila., Pa. 

Photography. Cash prize, Sidney D. Gamble (age 
17), §521 Glenwood Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 

Gold badge, Mildred Leecroft (age 11), Colbert, 
® - 

Silver badges, John Mitchell (age 11), Manchester, 
Mass., and Norman Kiedaisch (age 16), 926 Exchange St., 
Keokuk, Ia. 

Wild Creature Photography. First prize, ‘‘ Young 
Flickers,” Armand Tibbitts (age 15), R. F. D. 3, 
Waukesha, Wis. Second Prize, ‘‘Young Crows,” 
Katharine Arnold (age 11), 465 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Third prize, ‘* Robins,” Oswald Brewster (age 11), 
1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. Fourth prize, 
‘*Blue Jay’s Nest,’”’ Valentine C. Bartlett (age 15), 
Winnetka, Il. 


Puzzle-Making. Gold badges, Helen R. Burr (age 13), 
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172 Doyle Ave., Providence, R. I., and Elizabeth T. 
McClintock (age 15), Haverford, Pa. 

Silver Badges, Ruth Broughton (age 14), 256 Thatcher 
Ave., River Forest, Ill., and Walter Davidson (age 8), 
238 E. 69th St., New York City. 

Puzzle Answers. Gold badge, Gertrude Souther (age 
15), 29 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

Silver badges, Genevieve Alvord (age 
13), 1101 California Ave., Urbana, IIl., and 
Rachel Talbot (age 11), 1011 California 
Ave., Urbana IIl. 


THE STORM-KING’S RIDE, 

BY ELIZABETH HANLY (AGI 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 

A RUMBLE of wheels o’er the rocky ledge 

beat, 

And see! right there on the quarry’s edge, 


Now on the pavement the stern hoofs 
The storm-king guides his coursers fleet. 


His chariot moves ’mid a cloud of snow, 
From the jaws of his steeds the foam flies 
fast, 
The pine-trees bow in homage low, 
They know that the king goes past. 


The ruler of winds and storms is he, 
Lord of the ice-bound north, 

Many may hear, but none may see 
The king of storms go forth. 


Men say, ‘* The winter night is wild,” 
And ** Hark to the tempest’s blast.”’ 
But I, kind nature’s loving child, 
I know that the king goes past. 





THE HORSE.” BY JOHN MITCHELL, AGE 11. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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“* YOUNG FLICKERS.” BY ARMAND TIBBITTS, AGE 15. (FIRST PRIZE, WILD 


CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


A HORSEBACK ADVENTURE. 
BY JEAN L. FENTON (AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 


AxBovur three winters ago I went 
away from home to gotoschool. It 
was only eighteen miles away, but in 
the mountains in winter-time it seems 
like a long way. I expected to go 
home for a holiday, and expected 
papatocome after me, But for three 
weeks no one game. It snowed for 
eight days and I began to think that 
they were snowed in. I asked the 
lady 1 was staying with if I might 
go home; if I could borrow a horse. 
She gave me her permission, and one 
of the neighbors was willing to lend 
me a horse, but when I went to get 
it he said it was too late to go that 
day. I thought that day and night 
never would pass away. The next 
morning was bright and clear and at 
last I started. The first part of the 
road was muddy and slippery, but my 
horse was willing to go until he came 
to snow. He was from a lower al- 
titude and had never seen more than 
two or three inches of snow ata time, 
and that many or more feet scared 
him. © He did n’t want to go through it, and when at last I 
got him into it he floundered around and fell, so I got off 
and tried to lead him, but he would only run around and 
throw himself. He was so badly scared that the sweat was 
drippingfrom him. It was colored with adobe cust and I 
thought it was blood, and I was scared, too, until I found 
out what it was. It took some time to get him quieted. 
I led him for a mile or more and it was hard work plowing 
alongin the deepsnow. There was a hard crust on top of 
the snow and sometimes it would hold me up, and some- 
times it would n’t. 

I finally got on the horse, but it was slow work and it 
took all day to get through it. 

When I got over to where the trail was broken it was 
icy and that made it more dangerous than the snow, but I 
did get home alive after all my day of troubles, and I 
Stayed at home, too. 


“YOUNG CROWS.” BY KATHARINE 
AGE 11. (SECOND PRIZE, WILD CREATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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THE BABY’S RIDE. 


BY AUGUSTA WARD PHELPS (AGE 17). 


(Silver Badge.) 


DEAR little baby now waits his ride, 
In his wee cradle boat, with mama by his 
side, 
Far off into dreamland he soon will glide, 
This dear little, queer little baby. 


The cradle ’s now rocking, and closed are 


his eyes, 


And quiet and peaceful the darling one lies, 
Of all mother’s treasures /e takes the prize, 
This dear little, queer little baby. 


Guided by mother, his boat now steers 


Through lands untroubled by cares or fears, 
And everything joyous and bright appears 





ARNOLD, 


To this dear little, queer little baby. 


He laughs and he crows till his 
small face beams. 
We wish we were having such 
beautiful dreams. 
Hew happy this world to a baby 
_ seems! 
To a dear little, queer little baby. 


And as she rocks him, and looks in 
the night, 
Mother is praying he ’Il grow up 
aright, 
Grow up a man of power and of 
might, 
This dear little, queer little baby. 


A HORSEBACK ADVENTURE 
OR LOST ON A PRAIRIE. 


BY PHILENA MARSHALL (AGE 12). 
(Gold Badge. ) 


A FRIEND of my cousin’s went out 
to a fort in the west to visit the 
colonel’s wife. One evening, hear- 
ing there was a prairie fire near by, 
she asked eagerly if she might go 
with the colonel and some of the 





BY OSWALD BREWSTER, AGE II (THIRD PRIZE, WILD 


CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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“* THE CIRCUS HORSE BY NORMAN KIEDAISCH, AGE 10. 
soldiers to see it. She was a good rider, so the colonel 
immediately consented. 

After they had been watching it for some time, the fire 
went down, it became suddenly dark, and a wind storm 
came up. The air was filled with sand and ashes. It 
was nearly impossible to see. The colonel told the soldiers 
to close around her. They did so, but her horse was 
frightened and plunged. The soldiers could not stop her, 
and she was soon galloping through coulees and across 
the plains. 

It was very hot, for the embers were quite close. She 
held the reins with one hand, and with the other tried to 
keep the burning embers away. After she had ridden for 
along time, the horse stumbled and threwher. Fortunate- 
ly she kept her hold on the reins. Tired and stiff from 
her long ride, she failed again and again in her effort to 
mount. Knowing her only chance of escape was with her 
horse, she summoned all her courage, tried once more 
and succeeded. She rode on and on, all the time hoping 
to strike a road. And now the way seemed smoother. 
Could it be true ? Was she really going to escape from the 
dust and heat ? 

Yes, this could be nothing but a 
road. Where would it lead? Back 
to safety and friends or away from 
them ? She followed, and at length 
came to a hut, and in the doorway 
stood aman. Seeing her he started 
quickly forward and helped her dis- 
mount. He was one of the search- 
ing party, and had been looking for 
her for ten hours. 

The necessity for effort over, she 
slid unconscious into his arms. He 
carried her into the hut and did what 
he could for her comfort. As soon 
as he could he sent word to the 
colonel that she was safe. 

The colonel and his wife came at 


once, 

They took her to the fort and 
cared for her tenderly, but it was 
many months before she recovered 
from the fatigue and excitement of 
the adventure. 


** BLUE JAY'S NEST.” 


AGE 15 
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MY FIRST HORSEBACK RIDE. 


BY GEORGE EDWARD DAY, JR. (AGE 12 


(Silver Badge.) 


ONE day, several years ago, when I was a 
very small boy, papa invited me to go for a 
walk; we took King, our dog, along with 
us. 

We did not go far, but I thought it queer 
when papa turned in at a gentleman’s house 
that he should go around tothe barn. But 
when the gentleman came out in the yard 
leading a pretty pony, I was delighted. 
The pony was white, as you can see by the 
picture, only just his head was brown. 

It was very gentle and would follow us 
around the yard without any halter. 

It was so very small that with his front 
feet on a stepping-stone, the pony was not 
as high as a man’s head, and when King 
stood up on the other side with his front 
feet on the pony’s back, we could see old 
King’s head over the top, then papa whistled 


“WE COULD SEE KING'S HEAD OVER THE TOP.”” SEE STORY 





BY VALENTINE (¢ 
(FOURTH PRIZE, WILD CREATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


BARTLETT, 


““MY FIRST HORSEBACK RIDE 


and the dog jumped right over him. 
I am sorry I can’t send you a picture 
of the dog jumping, it looked just 
like a circus. 

After awhile they put me on the 
pony, only I didn’t feel very much 
like a circus rider, for I was dread- 
fully frightened. 

But that, of course, was because I 
was such a very small boy, and it 
was my first horseback ride. 

They walked the pony 
the yard slowly. 

Although I did not say so at the 
time, I am willing to confess now, 
that I was very glad when they lifted 


around 


me from his back. 

There was a wagon with two seats, 
just large enough for the pony to 
pull. 

All this was for that gentlero..n’s 
little boy, who was not near as ok as 
myself. 
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** HEADING.” BY RUTH CUTLER, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 


THE RIDE IN AUTUMN WOODS. 
BY RUTH LIVINGSTON (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 


As through the woods I rode one day, 
The leaves were all in dresses gay; 

Some wore crimson, and some wore brown. 
Each one had a lovely gown. 

They danced with joy as I went along, 

To them the brooklet sang its song :— 


** Autumn ’s here, Winter ’s near, 
Drop like feathers to the ground ; 
Whirl and whirl and whirl around. 

See, how swiftly, without fear, 
Over rocks and rills I leap, 
Never pausing for a sleep. 


‘¢ Autumn ’s here, Winter ’s near, 
Soon the snow will make a mound 
Covering you all safe and sound. 

As for me, heart full of cheer, 
Straws and stones along I’ll sweep 
Onward to the ocean deep.”’ 


Thus did the brooklet sing its song, 
Flowing away with current strong, 
The trees they formed a kingly hall 
With mighty branches over all; 

The fireflies were the lanterns bright, 
That lighted up the hall at night. 


A HORSEBACK ADVENTURE. 
BY RUTH KASSLER (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 


LAST summer, while were staying at our summer home in 
the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, somebody proposed a 
picnic at a lake about two miles from where we lived. 

The mountains are honeycombed with trails which early 
prospectors and railroad builders have made, so one can 
lose his way very easily if they do not know the roads 
well. 

It was agreed that we should go on this picnic and come 
home by moonlight, as it was just time for a full moon. 
The picnic idea was accepted with great enthusiasm by 
everybody, especially the children, as they were not gen- 
erally included in evening picnics. 

About four in the afternoon seven people started on 
horseback, the rest wanted to go in the buckboard. 

Everything was all right until we started to come home 


about 7:30. It was very dark, cloud 
having hidden the moon. 

We branched off in small partic 
before we started, which was a very 
foolish thing to do, as few knew the 
roads well. 

My brother’s party started first, 
and before they were home, their 
horses had scented a wolf. They 
were pretty badly frightened, but 
not hurt. 

Mother, with the others, on horse- 
back, started next and took the wrong 
road. ‘They did not recognize it un 
til they had gone about half a mile 
Imagine their dismay when they 
could not find their way back, as they could not even 
retrace their steps on account of the many trails that 
crossed one another. They stopped their horses and called, 
but they were too far away for any one to hear, or to an- 
swer them. By this time they were so badly frightened 
they did not know what to do; a night in the saddle or 
sleep on cold rocks confronted them. But fortunately 
mother’s horse had been on the trail many times; so 
taking the lead, she threw the reins loose, and although it 
was now so dark one could not see a yard in any direction, 
all were guided safely home, through dark pine woods, 
by Dolly—the best horse that ever lived. 


RuryH CurTiee 
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THE RIDE. 
(Illustrated acrostic.) 
BY MARY ESTHER PENDELL (AGE 8). 


G OING to ride in Central Park, 

O nly see my team to-day ; 

A nd don’t be afraid to let me drive, 
T hey will not run away. 


A HORSEBACK ADVENTURE. 
BY FERDINAND BORN (AGE Q). 
(Silver Badge.) 


WHEN I was a boy of six I hada pony. His name was 
Mike Lafayette, and he was areal Shetland pony. 
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One day he kicked the door of his stall open and ran 
away, and was not caughtfortwohours. Mike wasa good 
runner. 

About a week or two afterward, 
I was riding him, in our coal yards, 
when an automobile came in, and 
Mike became frightened and kicked 
me over the fence, and I stayed in 
bed for three days, and I thought I 
wovld not ride him again 

About a month afterward I had 
gone toacircus and saw them do the 
hurdle-race and I thought I would 
do it; so I fixed up a lot of boards, 
and the first few times it went all 
right, but Mike got tired jumping, 
and ran away, and threw me, and the 
next thing I knew I was in Doctor’s 
office. The Doctor made me go to 
bed for a whole day. 

This ended my horseback riding. 


“THE HORSE 
(SILVER BADGE 


THE RIDE. 
BY NETTIE GOLDSMITH (AGE I5). 
(Silver Badge.) 
WE paddled slowly down the stream 
That peaceful summer night, 
O’er sparkling waves where moonlight fell 
In floods of silvery light. 


Among the drooping willow trees, 
We drifted idly by; 

On peeping through their waving boughs, 
We saw the starlit sky. 


The water rippled round our boat, 
With murmurs soft and low, 
And dancing in the moonlight bright 


ee | 
a go, 


It followed as we 
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AS LEAGUE 


We floated slowly "long the shore; 
Through shady nooks and dells, 

Where dark, fantastic shadows lie 
And fay-like music swells. 


Sometimes across the balmy air 
A clear, sweet song was heard, 

So lightly borne upon the breeze ; 
The ** good night ”’ of a bird. 
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Ker chug ! our boat struck something hard, 
But George soon made it fast. 

Across the waves the music died, 
And we were home at last. 


A HORSEBACK ADVENTURE. 


BY BRENDA MURPHY (AGE I0) 
THE Mamelukes were a band of slaves trained by the 
great Sultan, Saladin, and who had grown in power until 
they were the real rulers of Egypt. 

The Pasha of Egypt decided to destroy them. To do 
this he invited them to a great feast in one of his cities 
The whole band rode in on their splendid horses and from 
roofs and windows guns were aimed at them, while the 
ates closed after them. 

At a signal the slaughter began, and soon all were dead 
but one man, their leader, Emim Bey. Spurring his horse 
over the bodies of his dead comrades, with a mighty spring 
the animal gained the battlements, and leaped down outside, 

where it felldead. Emim Bey ran 
like a deer and reached a mosque, 
from which he finally escaped into 
the deserts. 
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A BOAT RIDE. 


2 


MALLETI 3 


BY MAUD (AGE 13). 
THE day is gently dying, 

rhe sun is sinking low; 
The water soft is sighing, 


The cooling breezes blow. 


Our boat is smoothly gliding 
While we sing the songs we know; 
It is pleasant to be riding 


UDE L. AMORY, ‘ 
As we drift awhile, then row. 
: 


WINNER.) 


AGE 15, 


** HORSES." RNEY, AGE 11 


KATHLEEN SIGO 
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Our craft is fine! Come cheer her! 
She ’s painted green and white; 
How easy ’t is to steer her! 
She ’s graceful and she’s light ! 


We each take turns in rowing, 
And we ’re a joyous crew ; 
Now see how fast we ’re going 

Our boat ’s the Racing Sue / 


But calmly now we’re drifting 
As evening shadows fall ; 

And stars from out their depths come sifting, 
Bidding ‘‘ good night to all.” 


A HORSEBACK ADVENTURE. 
BY ELIZA MACLEAN PIGGOTT, 


I SEND you a true story of one of my horse- 

back rides. I love my pony almost as much as he loves 
sugar and white bread. When anew St. NICHOLAS comes 
is about the only time I am indifferent toaride, so mother 
says. Robinis not so young, either. He was tied to our 
Christmas tree about eight years ago when he was two and 
I wastwo. You see we are both ten now. 





“THE HORSE.” BY ROBERT W. MORSE, AGE 15. 


The story which I shall relate seems funny when I think 
it over, but at the time that it happened it was very exciting 
and might have been serious. 

Last spring, during the bright days, my teacher, who 
was the nicest, jolliest teacher a girl ever had, and two of 
my young friends ‘and I went for a ride before breakfast 
every morning. 

I rode my dear little pony, Robin, while one of my com- 
panions rode a sorrel pony which was a perfect match for 
mine. He answered to the name of Prince. Our teacher, 
Miss M., rode my mother’s pretty bay mare called Lena. 
On this particular morning when we met at my home for 
the start we were all in fine spirits, and we went galloping 
away as fast as the uneven ground would permit. After 
we had ridden about three miles we decided that breakfast 
would taste nice, so we turned back. Our horses were 
ready for breakfast, too, so away we flew toward home — 
we on the ponies in front and Miss M. not far behind. 
We kept up this pace awhile, when all at once we heard a 
cry at our back. I pulled up short, as also did the boy, 
who was by me, on his pony. Imagine my fright, when, 
on looking back, I saw Miss M. thrown violently over the 
head of the horse as the animal fell to its knees. We were 
off our ponies in an instant, with our boy friend at Lena’s 





“THE HORSE.”” BY MARY PERKINS RAYMOND, JR., AGE 16. 


bit. Lena had risen to her feet instantly, as if ashamed of 
her clumsiness, and seemed as anxious as we were to make 
sure that Miss M. was not hurt. After the first shock was 
over we all mounted and rode slowly homeward, much re- 
lieved that no damage was done either to horse or rider. 


THE RIDE OF THE NIGHT QUEEN. 
BY ARTHUR J. KRAMER (AG¥ IS). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 


SLOWLY and silently, calmly and peacefully, 
Down the white pathway lit up from above, 
Rides, in her carriage of heaven-wrought silver, 
The great queen of night on her mission of love. 


To silence the earth and to still its vast tumult, 
To grant to its weary ones rest and repose, 
To lovingly cast, with a hand quick and tender, 
A balm o’er their sorrows, their sins and their woes. 


Along the white pathway she glides on in glory, 
The earth in her presence so tranquil and still. 
One, ‘listening, hears the blest songs of the angels, 

The anthems of comfort, of peace and good will. 


‘So all the long night she rides over the pathway, 
Until from the east comes the monarch of day: 

With tears fresh and dewy she flees on before him 
Unto her home country so cheerless and gray. 





“THE HORSE.” BY ALICE LAURENCE, AGE 9. 
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A HORSEBACK RIDE. 
BY OLIVE KINGBAUM (AGE IS). 


My cousin from Vermont had come down to sp.nd her 
summer vacation with me in Arizona. For her pleasure 
and mine also, we went to spend a few weeks on a ranch. 
After we had been there a week or so, a horseback 
ride was suggested, of which we all did approve. It was 
agreed that we would start the next day, as our friend’s 
brother had to transact some business in a neighboring 
town. 

The next morning, on account of some delay, we did n’t 
start until about nine o’clock. My friend’s brother had to 
drive a cow and calf twelve miles. So we had to go quite 
slowly; sometimes my cousin and I would ride some dis- 
tance ahead of him. 

We were all very thirsty, and it was six 
we would reach any house. I did not think 
I could possibly wait that long. I would 
ride ahead quite far, then let my horse graze 
for awhile. Again I would chase jack-rab- 
bits, which are very numerous on the Ari- 
zona plains. 

At last we got a drink of water, and started 
on again. We were quite near our destina- 
tion when the little calf just had to have a 
rest. Then we began to feel hungry, and 
the more we thought of it, the more fam- 
ished we would get. After the calf had rested 
for some time, our friend went to see which 
way we had to go, and we looked after 
the cow, who tried numerous times to get 
away. Our friend soon returned and led the 
way. In one place we had to go under a 
large bridge. 

Before we reached the bridge we had to 
cross several tracks where small electric ore 
cars run toand from the smelter. The noise 
frightened our horses, and we were between 
two car tracks when the horses began to 
rear in the air. The horse my friend was on 
began to kick and jump around, his rider 
narrowly escaped being thrown off. We 
girls were very much frightened. But our 
friend was quite calm. He told us to hold 
on, which I can assure you we did, as there 
was no chance of getting off, unless we were 
thrown, which I thought would happen any 
minute, 

We were some time getting the horses 
quieted down. At last we were across the 
tracks and on our way under the bridge before any of us 
dared to draw a breath of relief. 


miles before 


A RIDE TO FAIRYLAND. 
BY DOROTHY LE MAY (AGE Io), 


THE loveliest ride I ever took, 

Was when I sat in a cozy nook; 
Although I was still, I seemed to float; 
The river was pearl and gold the boat. 


All over the boat were fairies bright ; 

At first I was filled with awful fright. 
But when they began to sing and dance, 
And looked at me with a friendly glance, 


I saw that there was nought to fear, 
And wiped away the gathering tear. 
We glided down a mystic way, 
They said ’t was night, but it seemed 
like day. 
Vor. XXXIV.—144. 
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And when I reached their beautiful land, 
The fairy queen took me by the hand, 
And led me to her palace so small, 
Which stood ’neath a lily white and tall. 


The things that I saw in that fairy dell 
Were more beautiful than tongue can tell ; 
There came a breeze from the fairy stream 
Which woke me and — ’t was only a dream. 


A HORSEBACK ADVENTURE. 


BY IDA C. KLINE (AGE 13). 

My great grandmother and grandfather were pioneers in 
Warren County. That part of Mississippi was very thinly 
settled, then, and their neighbors were few and far between. 


Their first home was a log cabin, roughly, but strongly 


BY LAURA GARDIN, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) 
built, in the midst of their one thousand acres of woodland. 
The house and clearing were surrounded by dense forests 
and canebrakes, and every night my grandparents barred 
the doors and windows securely, for wild beasts were 
plentiful. 

Grandmother was very brave, and oftert rode five and 
ten miles to visit her distant friends, attending quilting 
bees and corn-huskings. 

One day she saddled her trusty horse, Lightfoot, and 
placing her little son, Matthew, in front of her, she gal- 
loped away into the dark forest, without a thought of 
danger or fear. The branches of the trees were so thickly 
interlaced that they brushed her head and shoulders as she 
passed. 

Suddenly Lightfoot shied and snorted with terror. 
Grandma looked up and saw standing in the road several 
yards ahead of her, a large bear and two cubs. The bear 
was regarding her calmly, and gave no sign of fight. 
Grandma, clasping her babe tightly, quieted her horse. 
Then she rose in the saddle and clapped her hands loudly. 
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The bear, followed by her cubs, walked quietly off 
into the woods, and Grandma continued her ride, 
though she heard the weird, almost human cry of 
a panther, nearby in the forest. 

It was late in the day when she reached her des- 
tination. Soon she was sitting in the midst of a 
merry crowd, and telling her adventure without 
atremor. After a while dinner was announced, 
and the hungry guests gave full justice to the 
dainty Thanksgiving feast that was served. 

Grandma was detained until nearly sundown, and 
mounting her steed, she rode toward home faster 
than usual. As she neared the forest she noticed 
a red glare in the sky, and this time she really felt 
uneasy, lest it might be a forest fire. So she went 
on, in a fast gallop. When she reached the middle 
of the forest, she heard something crackling, and 
looking up, saw to her horror, a tall tree com- 
pletely enveloped in flames and leaning across the 
roadside. Grandma was intent on getting home as 
quickly as possible, so, holding Matthew tightly in 
her arms, she bent over her horse, giving him the 
reins, and digging her heels into his sides, Light- 
foot sprang forward, and in a moment more they 


were out of danger and going toward home in a sweeping 
gallop. Grandma looked back just in time to see the tree 


fall across the road with a great crash. 
THE RIDE IN THE WEST. 
BY MARY YEULA WESTCOTT (AGE 17). 
(Honor Meméber.) 


THE banner of sunset unfurled in the west 
Mingles crimson with purple and gold; 

And the streamers that flutter across the blue sky 
Warn toil that the day has grown old. 





“THE HORSE AND CART.” BY MARGARET J. MARSHALL, AGE II. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


The prairie, more vast than the vision can range, 
Is unclaimed by man for his home,— 

A wild tangled tract where the dangers still lurk 
And numbers of buffalo roam. 


Afar on the plain a dim moving speck, 
And horsemen are wending their 
way; 
Stout hearts journey forth for to find 
them a home 
In the land of the close of the day. 


The mountains loom high and the 
valleys appall, 
But their hearts are undaunted and 
brave ; 
For they dream of a home on the 
prairies so broad, 
Where the starry, striped banner 
shall wave. 


” 





“THE HORSE.” BY KATHERINE DULCE- 
BELLA BARBOUR, AGE 14. 


(HONOR MEMBER.) 
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“THE HORSE.” BY BETTY CORNWALL, AGE 13. (SILVER BADGE.) 


Years come and roll on, and the land grows apace ; 
Towns flourish and grow to world’s fame — 

And we honor the riders who rode to the west 
Though forgot be their number and name. 


Brave hearts ! All undaunted they spread o’er the plain 
Till they heard the loud boom of the sea, 

And they built up a home in the land of the west 
For the sons of the brave and the free. 


THE RIDE OF THE PRINCESS THISTLEDOWN. 
BY MARY TAFT ATWATER (AGE 15). 
(Honor Member.) 


Make way! I’m Thistledown, Princess of Night— 
Through the darkness and gloom, on the bat, my steed, 
[ ride away from the morning light 
To my cobweb bower in a distant mead. 


AFTER a final fairy fling, 

The ball is o’er in the Mushroom Ring, 

And the fairies have scattered far and near, 
For ’t is late, and the dawn will soon appear. 
The Dandelion ’s returned to his place 

And with morning dew has washed his face. 
The bird musicians are back in the birch ; 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit is ready for church ; 

The Bluebells’s matins are in full swing: 
The ball is o’er in the Mushroom Ring. 


The King and the Queen have left long since, 

And so has Lightheart, the fairy Prince, 

And the Princess bright, in her starlight 
gown, 

Has fled,— sweet, timid, Thistledown. 

On a bat’s dark wings she has ridden 
away 

To her mossy cell, ere the break o’ day, 

And the Fire-fly flew along by her side 

To light the way and to serve as guide. 

All are sleeping now; but the birdlings 
sing 

Of the Princess’s ride from the Mush- 
room Ring. 





Lost and damaged League buttons will be 
replaced on application. This rule does not 
apply to prize badges. 
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A HAY RIDE. 
BY AILEEN HYLAND (AGED 14). 
(Honor Member.) 


Down in the meadow a skylark is singing, 
Filling the air with its echoing trill. 

Up in the sky it is rapidly winging, 
Seeming to fly to the blue heaven’s sill. 


Past flows the brook with its ripples and sparkles, 
Tossing the spray on its moss-covered brink. 
Over the water-worn pebbles it darkles, 
And laughs at the lark low flying to drink. 


Slowly along the gray path comes a wagon, high 
Piled with the long-stalked and sweet-scented hay. 
Over it hovers a four-wingéd dragon-fly, 
Darting, now turning with others to play. 


With soft pink checks dimpled and lips in a gay smile, 
Two little children are nestled inside, . 

Buried in nests in the sweet fragrant hay-pile, 
Singing with glee in their merry hay ride. 





Laugh after laugh floats away on the breezes, 
Seeming to change into butterflies gay. 

Dear little children that everything pleases, 
Happy your ride in the sweet-scented hay. 




















“HORSES. 


BY WILLIAM W 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


‘* a FAITHFUL TEAM.” WESTRING, JR., AGE 17, 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 


Dear St. Nicuotas: I have belonged to the League for quite a 
ng time but not until now have I started to send contributions. 
I have two sisters who already belong to the League, and I also 
have a very intimate friend who first awoke my interes in the League. 
When I look over the St. NiCHOLAS magazine and see all the excellent 
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** HEADING.” 


BY MARY WOODS, AGE 15 


stories and letters, oh, dear St. Nicnoras! I feel very much dis- 
couraged but I mean to work, oh, so faithfully 
Repeating these last words over and over again, I remain, 
Your interested reader, 
KATHERINE SIGOURNEY (age 11). 


FAREWELL TO THE LEAGUE 


When the sear leaves fell in the Autumn blast, 
In your garden fair 1 came, 

And my hands were met with a friendly clasp, 
When the League enrolled my name 


Now the Old Year wails like a feeble ghost, 
That awaits its shroud of snow ; 

And afar from those who have helped me most 
On my way, I, too, must go 


And although I pass through the outward gate, 
Yet an echo bright of song 

I will take to cheer when the hour is late, 
And the path be rough and long 


For each goal I 've won is a pleasant thought, 
That will live with me for aye, 

And the kindly help, in the lessons taught, 
Will direct my upward way. 


Now the field is wide for my stumbling feet, 
And full steep the moyntain side, 

But upon its height, where the toilers meet, 
There, success and joy abide. 


Though at first I fail on the mist-veiled way, 
And my songs no praises earn, 

While the light gleams forth from the hill-crest’s day, 
I will ever “live to learn.” 


Maup Dup.ey SHACKELFORD (age 18). 





, Micu 
My father has taken the Sr. NicHovas for 
nearly twenty years for children in our family. Father gets it for me 
because [I love nature very much. I liked “The Crimson 
Sweater” and “‘ The New Boy at Hilltop,” very much. | call my chum 
‘‘Bunny”’ and he calls me “ Pinkey,” and we act out the stories 
I am saving money for a microscope, as I have none. I saved a bird 
from being hung two yearsago. Please send me a badge and oblige 
Witrrep D. Mitts 


Dear St. NicHoLas: 


Dear Leacue: You do not know the encouragement you give us by 
your prizes and honorable mentions. Some day we expect to develop 
real writers and poets by our efforts in our chapter, and we shall then 
say—St. NicHovas League gave us the spur we needed, and helped us 
to persevere when we were children. Especially thanking you for your 
last medals awarded to Margaret Brett, and Gertrude Shannon, 
‘our devoted friends of 
Sr. Gaprie.’s CHAPTER, 
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BY NAN LA LAUNE, AGE 15 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. A list of those whose work would have been used had space 


permitted. 


No. 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to encouragement 


VERSE 1 


Marjorie Campbell 

Magdalen Catherine 
Weyan 

Margaret E. Cobb 

Elizabeth Page James 

Constance P. Gil 

Charles Horr 

Tom Gill 


VERSE 2. 


Helen Marie Mooney 
Lois Donovan 
Charlotte Baum 
Jeannette Munro 
Constance Manchester 
Esther Vroman Peters 
Edyth Mildred Guptill 
Katherine Harrower 
Ruth Conkey 

Eunice Moore 

Anita G. Lynch 
Grace E. Tuttle 


















‘“*a TEAM,” BY GLADYS NOLAN, AGE 13. 


Alama J. Hersfeld 
Doris F. Halman 
Maron E. Thomson 
Lucile Quarry 
Elizabeth Hugh Zachry 
Florence Williams 
Carol Thompson 
Dorothy Miles 
Elizabeth Eyre 
Amy Bradish Johnson 
PROSE 1. 
Rosalie Waters 
Mary Marshall Smith 


Florence A. Williams 
Emma Stewart Dunbar 


PROSE 2. 


Ellen Moore Burdett 
Henry M. Davenport 


*Maude Sawyer 


Frances Lucille Cregan 
Dorothy Hayden 
Edward G. Gay, Jr. 
Rebecca P. Flint 

Calla L. Miles 

Kate Frances Scott 
Freda M. Harrison 
Helen Davenport Perry 
Henry Resch 

Marie Demétre 

Miriam McKee 

Marion B. Phelps 
Mildred White 

Ruth E. Jones 

Velma Jolly 

Elizabeth Maclay 
Helen Elise Mason 
Ruth Adams 
Charlotte Baylies 





DRAWING 1. 


Cornella Norris 
Marjorie T. Caldwell 
Catharine Ely Mann 
George S. Lyman 
Lydia C. Gibson 
Samuel Davis Otis 
Margaret C. Baxter 
Marion Rubens 
Margaret Erskine 
Nicolson 
Myron C. Nutting 
Winifred C. Humilton 
Evelyn Buchanan 
Stella B. Ashton 
Stanley C. Low 
Marjorie E. Chase 
Emil Belansky 
R. H. Gibson 
Peggy Middleton 
Sherwood Chapman 
Frank Kimmel 
Helen G. Davis 
Philip S. Day 
Kathleen Buchanan 
S. R. Benson 


* DRAWING 2. 


Anne Geyer 
Marshall B. Cutler 
Dorothy Maitland 
Falk 
Evelyn Lawson 
Heather P. Baxter 
Margaret Farnsworth 
Minnie J. Blum 
Susan J. Appleton 
Ruth M. Whidden 
S. Margaret Miller 
Nellie D. Hagan 
Ruth Miller Scott 
Bernard Shields, Jr. 
Ina F. Greene 
Margaret Nash 
Elizabeth Jane Monroe 
Alice M. Lennon 
Gladys Waibel 
Hazel Halstead 
Mary Horne 
Esther Victoria 
Lundgren 
Robert M. Klepfer 
Dorothy L. Dade 
Charlotte L. Gilder 
Hutton Wendover 
3ertram E. Kost 
Felicity Askew 
Eleanor Washburn 
Dorothy Coker 
Elizabeth Hiss 
Robert Y. Jarvis 
Cicely Rendell 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
Helen 5. McClanahan 
Frederick Eastman 
Esther Hanson 
Ethel B. Walker 
Elbert Baldwin 
Eleanor Gould 
= Hopkins 
elen C. Hendrie 
Robert Wade Speir, Jr. 
Marjorie Bates 
Harriet Harding 
Ethlyn Lindley 
Katharine Turner 
Arnuff Ueland 
Mildred Driesbach 
Katherine Decker 
Townsend Scott 
Evelyn Arnold 
Katherine Gibson 
Marjorie Gibbons 
Margaret Baxter 
Carter G. Osborn 
Helen C. Otis 
Mildred Butler 
Leonora Howarth 
Doris Lisle 
Catharine F. Playle 
Dorothy Vivian Ely 
Edith Standish 
Robinson 


Madge Dunnel! 
Eleanor B. Bedell 
Bessie B. Styron 
PHOTOGRAPHS 1 
Ellen Winters 
Rush S. Whiteside 
Frederick R. Bailey 
Donald H. Becker 
Katharine Parsons 
Augusta McCagg 
Ellsworth Davis 
George Hill 
John C. B. Orth 
Laura Houghteling 
Canfield 
Marion Ladd 
Arthur T. Brice, Jr. 
Roy McBee 
Hester Mathews 
Ellen H. Rogers 
Janet McLean Scully 
Dorothy S. Phillips 
Galbraith Ward 
‘lorence L. Loveland 
H. M. Sabey 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 
Ada Wallace 


Louisa G. Davis 
Anna G. Clement 
Robert Karlowa 
Dorothy Evans 
Alice MacDougal 
Eleanor W. Lewis 
Grace Schaeffer 
Dorothy G. Clement 
John J. McCutcheon 
Ruth Seeley 

Laura Emmet 


PUZZLES 1. 


Katie Schermerhorn 
Marion F. Hayden 
Dorothy S. Mann 

Marcus A. Spencer 





““THE HORSE,”’ BY DOROTHY M. KEASBY, 


AGE 15. 


E. Adelaide Hahn 
Marjory Stoneman 
Elizabeth Brennan 
Sylvia Holt 
Seaeset B. Barker 
Edna Krouse 

Mary G. Mack 
Ruth J. Perry 
Dorothy R. Gore 
Elizabeth Hoffman 
T. Molchanoft 
Thorley Bridgeman 
T. E. Zreik 
Christine Fleisher 
Margaret F. Whittaker 


PUZZLES 2 


Margaret Halloran 
Eleanor C. Smith 
Fredrica H. Atwood 
Dorothy Coleman 
Francis D. Perkins 
Charles R. Larrabee 
Clifford A. Furst 
Marjorie C. Cooper 
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CHAPTERS. 


“Paterson Council 
of the Sr. NichoLas League.” 
Villiam Dey, President; Harold 
De Clark, Secretary; twenty- 
one members 

No, 982. ‘St. Nicuoias De- 
bating Club.” Henry Brock, 
President ; John W. Hill, Secre- 


tary; nine members. 

No. 983. ‘‘ Unseen Friends.” 
Helen Dorena Mz arvin, Pres!- 
dom; three members. 





. 984. “‘Author’s Chapter.” 
Carr olf Bernier, President ; Out- 
terson Bernier, Secretary; four 
members 

No. 085 
Mary B 


“The M. M. M.” 


Conover, President; 








Elizabeth A. Lay, Secretary; 
four members. 

No. o8¢ ‘The Club.” Em- 
ilie Lindner, President; Elinor 


Roberson, Secretary; ten mem- 
987. ‘‘ Jewett Chapter.” 
He nry Boucher, President; 
Lawrence Warbasse, Secretary ; 
nine members 
No. 988. “St. Philips Chap 
ter.”” Eloise Baxter, President; 
Hazel Petitt, Secretary; eight 
members 
0. 989 
a Re: ading C ‘lub.’ 
Hors es No. 990. The “S 
Doris McMullen, 
Margaret Wardwell, 
eight members 
Clifford Slater, Pres- 





‘The Sr. NicHoLas 
5s s.” 
% President ; 
PRIZE EXHIBIT,’ BY RUTH Secretary ; 
ELLEN LANCASTER, AGE 13 

0. 991 


it; Lee Thomps: on, Secretary; five members. 


92 ‘The Merry Two.” McLean Young, President; Ruth 
\laveter, Treasurer ; 
No. 993. ‘Basket Ball Team.”’ Hazel Wyeth, President; Mary 
Martin, Secretary; seventeen members 
No. 994. “ Hooligan Glee Club.” A. White, President; Edward 
Franklin, Secretary ; three members 
No. 995. “‘ Hemlock Club.” Mary Johnson, President ; Guinevere 


H. Norwood, Secretary ; six members. 


No. 996. “‘ The Terrible Two.” Eunice G. Hussey, President ; 
Rosalea M. Mec ready, Secretary. 

No. 997. ‘The Witches Brigade.’ Elizabeth Mary Ruggles, 
President; Maud Mallett, Secretary; six members. 

No. 998. ‘‘ The Look and Learn Club.’’ Charles Horr, President 
and Sec retary ; four members. 

No. 999 “Watson Club.” William Minck, President; William 


‘Tracey, Secretary ; ten members. 


No. 1000. Maude Mansfield, President; Daisy Hirons, Secretary ; 
three members. s ‘ p 
No. 1oor. “Conestoga Chapter.”” Elizabeth Falk, President; 


Grace M. Schaeffer, Secretary; four members. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 96. 

Tue St. NicHoias League awards gold and silver badges 
each month for the best ovigina/ poems, stories, rng 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle answers. Also cash 
prizes ”, five dollars each to gold-badge winners who shail 
sain win first place. ‘‘ Wild Animal and Bird Photo- 
graph ” prize-winners winning the cash prize will not re- 
ceive a second badge. 

Competition No. 96 will close October 20 (for foreign 
members October 25). The awards will be announced and 
prize contributions published in 

NICHOLAS for February. 

Verse. To contain not more 
than twenty-four lines. Title to 
contain the word ‘* Sunset.” 

Prose. Story or article of not 
more than four hundred words. 
‘* A Fish Story.”” Must be true. 

Photograph. Any size, in- 
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color). Two subjects, ‘‘ The Angler” anda ‘‘ February” 
Heading or Tail-piece. ; 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle Answers. Best, neatest, and most complete set 
of answers to puzzles in this issue of Sr. NICHOLAS. Must 
be indorsed and must be addressed a first 
page of the ‘* Riddle-1 


accompanied by the 


is shown on the 
--box.” 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encdurage the 
pursuing of game wee a camera instead of a gun. For 
the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken in és 
natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League gold 
badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League gold badge. 
Third Prize, League gold badge. Fourth Prize, League 
silver badge. 





THE Sr. lad 


to receive suggestions as to new features and sub- 


NICHOLAS League Editor is always g 


jects for competition. 











RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a 
not, is entitled to League membership, 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 
Every contribution, of whatever kind, mzs¢ bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed as 


— 7 


subscriber or 


and a League 














\ 











“ HORSES,” BY LOUISE SEYMOUR, AGE 14. 

‘ original ’’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must be con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not copied but 
wholly the work and idea of the sender. If prose, the 
number of words should also be added. These things 
must not be on a separate sheet, but on the contribution itsely 
—if a manuscript, on the upper margin ; if a picture, on the 
margin or back. Write or draw on one side of the paper 
only. A contributor may send but one contribution a 
month—not one of each kind, but one only. 

Address : 
The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, New York. 





terior or exterior, mounted or un 


7 ' 
mounted ; no blue prints or neg- ¢ 


aat 


atives. Subject, ‘‘ Summer.” 
Drawing. India ink, very 
black writing-ink, or wash (not “THE Jot 


“I>. 


RNEY,” BY STELLA BENSON, AGE 15 (H¢ 


08 








THE LETTER-BOX 


CaPE May, N. J. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: Here is a fish story, which is per- 
fectly true, for it happened to my grandfather, grand- 
mother, and aunt, and uncle. 
‘ A TRUE FISH STORY. 

One morning some young people took some friends out 
in a small launch fishing. 

They had taken a small row-boat (about half full of water) 
along to put the fish in, as the day was warm and they 
expected to be gone all day. They found a very good fish- 
ing ground and had caught about 160 bluefish, weighing 
from 2 to 3 pounds apiece. They thought they had enough 
bluefish, so they decided to go to a flounder fishing ground 
and try their luck. In going there they had to pass the 
inlet. It was rough, but the folks did not think it too rough 
to pass. They started and were nearly over when there 
came a swell and upset the little boat, fish and all. 

They went to the new fishing ground, but they only caught 
about 30 fish. Their friends thought it a good joke on 
them. 

I enjoy St. NICHOLAS very much, I like * Fritzi” and 
**Tom, Dick, and Harriet.” 

Your loving reader, 
ReBEccA E. LEAMING. 


NorTH ATJLEBORO, MAss. 
Dear Sr. NicHoras: I have just begun to subscribe for 
you, but I like you very much indeed. I am nine years 
old, going on toten. My favorite stories in you are ‘* The 
New Boy at Hilltop,” ‘*The Cozy Lion,” ‘*‘ Captain 
June,” and, the best of all, ‘‘ Pinkey Perkins.” ‘‘ Pinkey 
Perkins ” is one of the best books I ever read. <A boy lent 
the whole book to me, and I enjoyed it very much. It 
seems as if you come just when I have n’t anything to do, 
or read. I wish to join The League, so please send me a 
badge and leaflet. I think that you have some fine poets 
and artists. I think I will try for a prize some time, I 
guess the next number, if I can. I have been to a few 
historical places, —the most interesting ones are Plymouth 
Rock, Bunker Hill Monument, Constitution, Charlestown 
Navy Yard, and The Old State House; I have also been 
in Longfellow’s home. I have seen Lowell’s and Whit- 
tier’s homes. I have been in The Harvard Museum and it 
is a fine place. They have many stuffed animals and birds, 
but best of all, they have wax flowers of kinds I never saw 
before. 
Your always faithful reader, 
ELLERTON JAMES BREHAUT. 


N. P————_———_., WEST AUSTRALIA. 
DeaR St. NICHOLAS: It is close upon three years since 
I became a reader of the St. NICHOLAS Magazine. It was 
first brought under my notice by a friend of mine, who is 
also writing this month. I have often wished that we had 
an Australian magazine to come up to the American one 
which I take such an interest in. Ever since I have been 
taking it I have never seen a letter in it from any one in a 
country so far away from your own as Western Australia, 
and I thought it would be nice to see one of my letters ina 
book out of which I have gathered such an amount of in- 
teresting information. I have often wished that I could 
send in subjects for the different competitions, but that is 
quite out of my power as the St. NICHOLAS is six weeks old 
when it reaches here. Through taking your magazine, I 
know more about the American birds, flowers and animals 
than I ever thought to do, The stories I took the most 


interest ‘in were ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater,”’ ‘‘ From Sioux 
to Susan,’’ while ‘“‘ Pinkey Perkins ”’ is what I should take 
to be the true type of an American school-boy. 
I should be very pleased if you would send me a League 
Badge and Leaflet. 
I remain your constant reader, 
DoricE RICHARDS (age 15). 


SouTH AFRICA. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: This is the first time I have written 
to you. I live in South Africa and there are very few 
white people where I live. My father is a Magistrate over 
the Kafirs. The people here are called Kafirs. They 
are black, and wear red blankets. I can speak some of 
their language. I gotoa Public School. There are nine- 
teen children in it. That does seem a small number, but 
there are so very few white children in this place. I have 
three cats called Duttumdee, Buzz, and Tinkie. Dut- 
tumdee is a very good hunter and catches as much as five 
rats aday. My favorite stories are ‘‘ Fritzi”’ and ‘* Pinkey 
Perkins.”” I always read the letter-box. 
I remain, your most interested reader, 
IRIs WARNER (age 114). 


TRINIDAD, MEXICo. 
Dear St. Nicuoas: I have taken you for three years, 
and I like you very much. 

I am a little girl and have lived in Mexico all my life, 
and have never written you before. 

I want to tell you of a little rabbit which ran away from 
home just like the little rabbit in the story of Tin. Hare 
and the Wind Ball. 

I was coming from one of the mines and our dog found 
alittle rabbit. At first my father could not see what it 
was, but he soon saw that it was a little rabbit and gave 
itto me. I took it home and gave it grass and alfalfa, 
but it would not eat, so later in the afternoon we all took 
it back to where we found it and left it there, and the first 
thing it did was to jump over to one side and eat grass 
just as fast as it could. Then we went home and got 
caught in a hard rain. 

Your faithful reader, 
Mary HARROUN (age I0). 


A younG English subscriber writes to ask if any one of our 
Swiss readers could give her a drawing of a real sledge to 
hold two. 


OTHER interesting letters, which lack of space prevents our 
printing, have been received from Marjorie J. Carleton, E. 
Dorothea Camp, Catharine Hanigan, Harold H. Fountain, 
Helen Walker, Priscilla Kimball, William McKittrick, 
Helen F. Batchelder, Robert Pope Holt, Forrest I. Officer, 
Stephen Baronian, Frances Lothrop, Schuyler N. Warren, 
Dorothy Cheirs, Margaret Albertson, Mildred F. Allen, 
Bruce Barclay, Nellie Frances Morse, Rhoda R. C. Bu- 
chanan, Ruth E. Budd, Frances G. Hammett, Ethel Moran 
Schreiner, Patience Childs Follett, Ethel A. Johnson, 
Hannah Booth Trainer, Eunice Clapp, Hellen M. Ander- 
son, Margaret Shaw, Ruth A. Damon, May Dornin, 
Delia Purves, Bernard Shields, Theda Kenyon, Gertrude 
Douglas, Gladys Wade, Charlotte Moody, Videt I. Reiley, 
Mary I. Lancaster, Jane G. Akers, Fred S. McKittrich, 
Eileen Reed, Gismonde Baglione d’Este, Kitty Brown. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Dovuste Acrostic. Primals, Century; finals, Webster. Cross- ILLUSTRATED PrimMAL Acrostic 1. Gate. 2. Oars 
words: 1. Crow. 2. Ease. 3. Numb. 4. Toss. 5. Unit. 6. Race 3. Links. 4. Dipper. 5. Emu. 6. Net. 7. Rod. 8. Octagon. 9 
7. Year. Davit.——Cuarave. Road-i-land Rhode Tsland 

A Star Puzztze. 1. M. 2. Or. 3. Monarch. 4. Rasure. 5 NuMERICAL ENIGMA ‘Common sense in an uncommon degree is 
Ruler. 6. Crewel. 7. Heretic. 8. Li. 9. C. what the world calls — 

QuinturpLe Beneapincs. Edgar Allan Poe. 1. Rever-end. 2 ANAGRAM. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Eluci-date. 3. Unfor-given. 4. Malef-action. 5. Unfea-ring. 6 Cuan Puzzte. 1. Ha-sh. 2. Sh-in. 3. In-to. 4. To-te. 5 


Divid-able. 7. Circu-late. 8. Excel-lent. 9. Unequ-ally. 10. Ex- Te-al. 6. Al-so 7. So-ap 


pla-nation. 11. Cater-pillar. 12. Warri-or. 13. Befri-end. —— 
. P Historica Acrostic. Second row, Trafalgar. 1. Stuart 


CenTrRAL Syncopations. Century. 1. Pit-c-her. 2. Low-e-red. Armada. 3. Cesar. 4. Africa. 5 Fawkes. 6. Alfred 7- Aghrim 
Pen-n-ant. 4. Par-t-age. 5. Sit-u-ate. 6. Cap-r-ice. 7. Mid-y-ear. 8. Harold. 9. Trojan 

WorD-SQUARE. 1. March. 2. Adore. 3. Rowel. 4. Crete. 5. A Musicat Puzzie. Facade. 1. Face. 2. Abed. 3. Café. 4 
Helen. Abba. 5. Dead. 6. Edge. 


lo our Puzz_ers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and should be ad 
dressed to St. NicnHovas Riddle-box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE JULY NUMBER were received before July 15th from Jo and I—Jsz ames A. Lynd—Marion Swift—Virginia 


Bartow—Francis, Philip and Fred—Genevieve Alvord—‘ Peter Pan” and “ Tinker Bell’’"—Frances C. Bennett—Sarah Barclay—Frances 
Bosanquet—Gertrude Souther—‘“‘ Queenscourt ’’—Rachel Talbot. 
ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE JULY NuMBER were received before July 15th from E. Bohm, 2—‘‘ Neddy and Chisel,”” 4—C. P. Winsor, 3— 


Chas. Taft, 2—Cassius M. Clay, Jr., 3—Lois Hubbard, 9—E. W. Stiles, 2—Marion D. Plumb, 6—Edna Meyle, 5—Alice H. Farnsworth, 4 
hileen Floyd, 3—Eleanor M. Warden, 2—No name, Keyport, 2—Robt. Livingston, 2—** Frisco,’ ’ 6—Ada M. Burt, 9—Harriet Barto, 7— 
** Puzzling Trio,” 6—A. Reid, 2—W. H. B. Allen, Jr, 8—D. Thorburn, 2. 

Che following sent an answer to one puzzle : D. T.—C. R.—R. W.—M. O.—L. B. S.—H. C. Z.—E. K.—C. R.—K. A.—P. L. McG.—J. T.W 
D. M.—G. C.—A. C. C..—V. E. W.—R. B. F., Jr.—H. R.—R. P. H.—M. F.—K. G.—H. I. M.—M. G.—B. O.—W. D.—B. W.—S. W.—E 
M.—E. J. H. C.—C. W.—F. I. C.—G. L.—K. S.—E. H. Z.—C. A. W.—I. F. G.—K. A. M.—E. B.—C. McC.—M. T.—L.—R. S.—E. N 
Vv, D.—A. F. G.—G. McE.—D. G—A L. G.—P. W. G.—O. L—H. C.—M. H.—M.C. W.—A J. S.—M. E.—D. M.—V. V. W.—D. E. and 
D. L. L 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 10. Benevolent. 11. Solidly. 12. Pertaining to the re- 


ALL the words described contain the same number of lations between two or more nations. 13. Certain optical 


letters. When rightly guessed and written one below ‘struments, 
another the initials will spell the name of a famous author ; 
and another row of letters will spell the name of a famous : 
philosopher. OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 

Cross-worpDs: 1. A relation. 2. A frozen pendant. (Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
3. Most uncommon. - 4. Ascribe. 5. Reply. 6. Acquires 
knowledge. 7. Educates. 8. To omit. 9. Haphazard. 
10. Certain weapons. 11. A dastard. 12. Choice. 13. 
A prize. 14. Slightly colored. 

CAROLINE C, JOHNSON (Honor Member). 


HELEN R. BURR. 


A DIAGONAL, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 


ALL of the words described contain thirteen letters. When 

these have been rightly guessed and written one below 

another in the order here given, the diagonal (beginning 

with the upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower 

right-hand letter) will spell two words familiar to our 

readers. 1. In yellow. 2. Part of the foot. 3. A common verb. 
CROsS-WORDS: I. In a superficial manner. 2. Anold- 4. A feminine name. 5. Faces of clocks. 6. The same 

fashioned specimen of the photographer’s art. 3. State of as number four. 7. Signals. 8. To goin. 9. A brown 

being brilliant. 4. With meaning. 5. Punishments. 6. pigment. ro. Little brooks. 11. A narrow side-street. 

An inhabitant of the capital of the United States. 7. 12. A large body of water. 13. In yellow. 

Rudely. 8. Detrimentally. 9. Deprived of a franchise. WALTER DAVIDSON (age 8%) 
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THE 


ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL, 


ALL the pictured objects may be described by words of 
equal length. When these are rightly guessed and written 
one below another in the order in which they are numbered, 
the diagonal (beginning at the upper left-hand letter and 
ending with the lower right-hand letter) will spell a word 
often used nowadays. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

ONE word is concealed in each line, and all contain the 
same number of letters. The central letters spell some- 
thing described by the whole rhyme: 

Come, every one, the rosy apples wait, 

You ’d better hurry or you will be late ; 

You ’ve kept me long enough; come try your fate. 

Now, silence all! O Will, don’t wriggle so, 

For see, downstairs now Sue and Edna go, 

Both backward, glass in hand. Slow, Edna, slow! 

Now here’s a glass that’s full of water clear ; 

Here’s one that ’s solid! an empty goblet here! 

Dip in, choose marriage now, ne’er, or next year. 

E. ADELAIDE HAHN (Honor Member). 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


To make 
An un- 


1. To include. 2. Preceding all others. 3. 

longer. 4. To relieve of aload. 5. Mixing. 6. 

married man. 7. The world. 8. Uncertainty. 
Initials, a famous explorer. 


ELIZABETH PAGE (League Member). 

TRIPLE BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 
EAcH of the words described contains nine letters. When 
triply beheaded and triply curtailed the remaining three 
letters will form a word. Example: Triply behead and 
curtail straps worn over the shoulders and leave a small 
instrument. Answer, sus-pen-der. 

1. Behead and curtail a body of people appointed to 
examine into some special matter, and leave a fingerless 
glove. 2. Behead and curtail a substitute for yeast, and 
leave an age. 3. Behead and curtail an attack with can- 
non, and leave a prefix. 4. Behead and curtail concentra- 
ted, and leave a cave. 5. Behead and curtail concerns, 
and leave before. 6. Behead and curtail to make an ex- 








RIDDLE-BOX 








cuse, and leave a section of the trunk of a tree. 7. Be- 
head and curtail all letters that are not vowels, and leave 
near relative. 8. Behead and curtail supposing, and leave 
the aggregate of two or more numbers. 9g. Behead 
curtail postponed, and leave a pronoun. 10. Behead and 
curtail a follower of Wesley, and leave a receptacle for 
coal. 11. Behead and curtail a previous notion, and leave 
a word of denial. 

The initials of the eleven three-letter words will spell the 
surname of’a great musician. 


and 


RUTH BROUGHTON, 


CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES. 


(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 





*e# & & 
*e#+# # & 
*&# &xt & 
* %# & & 
* ee & 


I. UpPpER LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. 
stage of growth in insects. 3. To 


To change. 2. A 
entertain. 4. T 


avoid. 5. Current prices. 
II. UprpER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. Portico. 2. A 
musical composition. 3. To come againto mind. 4. In 


a rough state. 5. Small, timid animals. 


III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. A feminine name. 2. 


Nimble. 3. Severity. 4. Audibly. 5. Droves. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Veracity. 2. 
Proportion. 3. To speak. 4. Rows. 5. A useful quad- 
ruped. 


V. LOWER 
leather. 2. 
when prepared for food. 3. 
5. Preserved skins of beasts. 

ELIZABETH T, 


RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A strip of 
The large stomach of ruminating animals 
A competitor. 4. Aside. 


Mc CLINTOCK, 
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